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THE GENERAL ELECTION 
I : 

THE general election of February 1950 was fought after there had 
just been a re-drawing of Parliamentary boundaries throughout 
the country. Therefore it was not possible then to make a 
comparison constituency by constituency with the previous election 
of 1945. Only close students of political arithmetic could, as the early 
results came in, form any: idea of the probable final outcome. In 
contrast, the constituencies in the recent election were identical with 
those of 1950, and anyone who listened in to, say, the first score of 
results could predict pretty accurately what was going to happen. It 
is a Striking fact that any change of opinion which takes place in a small 
random selection of places is pretty sure to be reflected very closely in 
all the other places. The main difference between the conditions in 
1950 and 1951 was that whereas there were some 500 Liberal candidates 
in the former there were only a little more than a hundred in the latter. 
The vital question was, therefore, what the Liberal voters would do 
in the 400 or so constituencies where (unlike 1950) they had no Liberal 
to vote for. The evidence is that roughly a quarter abstained, a half 
voted Conservative and one quarter voted Labour. This accounts both 
for the slight drop in the percentage total poll and for nearly all the 
gains made by Conservatives from Labour. In the remaining con- 
stituencies where the general picture was the same in both elections 
(either because in neither or both was there a Liberal candidate) there 
was little appreciable swing over in votes. In some it went one way and 
in some the other, with a very slight trend in favour of the Conservatives. 
The broad outcome which is disclosed is that of a country divided 
into almost equal halves—one firmly attached to the Labour Party and 
the other as firmly attached to the Conservative Party. I make no 
complaint over the fact that in the House of Commons there is a small 
majority of Conservatives whereas in the country there was a slight 
preponderance of Labour votes (even after making due allowance for 
the four unopposed returns). It arises from the geographical basis of 
our electoral system and the piling up of huge Labour majorities in 
mining and industrial constituencies. Equally I shed no tears over the 
virtual disappearance of the Liberal Party from the House of Commons. 
Our party system only works satisfactorily where there is not an 
appreciable third party in the Chamber. I should feel very differently 
if it were liberal ideas which had been defeated ; the reality is that they 

have been absorbed by the best men in both the major parties. 
The new Parliament will be very much like the last with the roles of 
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Labour and Conservative reversed. The Government will find it equally 
difficult as did its predecessor to force through the House highly 
controversial legislation. This arises from the fact that the machinery 
of Standing Committees (to which is usually relegated the Committee 
stage of Bills) will not work when the Opposition and Government have 
approximately an equal number of supporters. On the other hand there 
is no reason to suppose that the Government will not be able to com- 
mand a majority on the Floor of the House for all major issues and to 
pursue its own administrative policy without defeat. Personally I hope 
that Mr. Attlee will be less prone than was Mr. Churchill to call for 
- frequent divisions over trivial matters, thus dragging sick men out of 
hospital to sustain or destroy the Government. . 

From a purely party point of view I am not greatly perturbed by the 
result of the election. Though naturally I should have preferred to see 
greater appreciation of the magnificent achievements of 6} years 
of Labour rule, there is some advantage in giving to the leaders of my 
party a period of rest after 114 years of almost continuous office, and in 
giving the country the opportunity of judging whether the difficulties 
with which we are confronted are due to extraneous circumstances, 
as we contend, or to the wickedness or folly of the Labour Government, 
as Conservatives maintain. If our view proves correct the new Parlia- 
ment will, like the last, not run its full term of five years, and at the end 
Labour stands an excellent chance of being returned to power with a 
good working majority. ; 

From the national point of view the Conservative victory will only 
be disastrous if the wild men in the party have their way. If there is any 
attempt in domestic policy to go back on the welfare State, full employ- 
ment or equal shares for all, and to restore to private enterprise the 
power to exploit the community in the interests of a privileged few ; 
if in the Commonwealth and Empire there is to be any setting back the 
hands of the clock in the development of self-government of the Asian, 
African and West Indian people ; if in foreign affairs there is to be sabre 
rattling—then the country will rue the day that it returned a Conserva- 
tive Government. But if the words written in the manifestos of the 
party and enunciated by its wiser statesmen are translated into active 
policy there will be comparatively little departure from the main lines 
along which the Labour Government has directed the country during 
the difficult formative years that have followed the termination of the 
war. 

For the moment at any rate Mr. Churchill is in full command. Those 
who have closely studied his career know that he has two sides— 
Churchill the extravagant word painter of the 1945 broadcast which 
helped to give Labour its enormous majority, and Churchill the 
statesman who learns from his mistakes and knows that rearmament 
is being undertaken by the people of this country, not to enable them 
to win the next war, but to make it as certain as can be that there will 
be no third war. Let us all hope, to whatever party we may belong, 
that it will be the second Churchill that will control the destinies of this 
country so long as power remains in his hands. 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 
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; II 

At the last election, for the first time since 1906, I was not a candidate 
and therefore I can on this occasion view the results more objectively. 
Forty-five years ago the Liberals under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
swept the country ; if it had not been for plural voting the majority 
would have been even larger. Those were great days for Liberalism. 
A Government that included Asquith, Lloyd George, Grey, Haldane, 
Morley, Bryce, Birrell, and such junior Ministers as Winston Churchill, 
Herbert Samuel and Reginald McKenna, was a powerful one. The 
Conservatives were discredited and hopelessly divided over Tariff 
Reform. But the great world war altered the whole situation. Still, 
if it had not been for the wretched quarrel between Asquith and 
Lloyd George the Liberals would have remained, if not the most 
powerful, at any rate a great power in the land. Thousands of Liberals, 
disheartened by these personal differences, either withdrew from 
politics or drifted into the other two parties. Nor were things improved 
in 1931 when the Free Trade issue was forced to the front by Neville 
Chamberlain after the formation of the National Government ; this 
divided the Liberals into Samuelites and Simonites, those who clung 
to their independence and those who were not prepared to oppose 
Conservatives. 

Fighting elections is a costly business, and without funds available 
for organisation, to say nothing of the cost of putting up candidates 
for five or six hundred seats, it is impossible for any party to expect 
substantial results. This has proved the final undoing of the Liberal 
Party. In many if not in most divisions Liberals could not raise the 
cash either for offices or paid agents, and when the elections came 
round the coffers were empty. More and more they could look for 
support only to people of small means ; less and less could they find 
financial support from the great Whig families which had in the past 
found the money when elections came round. The Conservatives 
for many years had had the support of the big landlords, and in recent 
times big business was prepared to back them, a4 tendency exploited 
to the full by Lord Woolton. The Labour Party had none of these 
sources of supply, but it found a big revenue in the trade unions 
and the co-ops. The political levy is an immense source of strength 
with which no other political party can compete. Few can work in a 
factory or workshop of any size without joining the appropriate union. 
Having done so, if he or she does not want to contribute to the political 
fund, they must sign a special form. The amount per week is So small 
that the average person does not want to become conspicuous by 
“contracting out.’’ Thus most workers automatically become mem- 
bers of the Labour Party, with the few exceptions of those nonconform- 
ists by conviction. Most of the larger unions are affiliated to the Labour 
Party, and when elections come round local secretaries are careful to 
‘emind their members that they are bound to support the official Labour 
candidate. Most of them accept that direction, even though their 
sympathies may lie in other directions. That explains why at this 
slection there was no falling off in the total Labour vote. 

There is a real danger in the future, as the trade union movement 
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gets stronger and stronger, of the nation almost unconsciously drifting 
into what amounts to one-party government. It is significant at this 
last election how the Labour Party with a few exceptions held its 
own in the industrial areas, just as the Tories could not have won 
without the unfailing support of most of the rural and suburban areas. 

A study of The Times map makes this clear. The power of the middle 

class still remains strong, but with the weight of heavy taxation it 

looks as if it will be squeezed out. That is the real tragedy of the 

elimination of the Liberal Party, which drew a great part of its support 

from the rank and file of the working class. Can it be revived ? Many 

think not, and that it will inevitably fade away and that,unless there 

is a change in the electoral system, the nation will be faced with 

the two-party system, divided into the haves and the have-nots, 

than which nothing could be worse. If the Liberal Party is to survive 
it must put on its thinking cap. There is no future for it if it just 

picks the best pieces from the other two political parties and claims 

that as a policy. Liberalism has a philosophy all its own, as the Liberal 
International, brought into being since the last war, has been able 

to show and for which it has received support from groups in twenty- 

two countries at its various conferences. Many of the best economists 

and social scientists are professed Liberals. Let them have a free hand 

to work out a new long-term policy and a philosophy that will justify 

the independence of a “ Third Force” in politics when the public 

is weary of the class war. 

Percy Harris. 


Ill 

After more than eighteen months’ experience of continuing his 
Government in office with the minute majority of six in the parliament 
elected in February 1950, Mr. Attlee secured a dissolution and asked 
the country for a renewal of confidence with ‘‘ adequate ’”’ parliamen- 
tary support. The votes cast on October 25th, however, show the 
country still very evenly divided, and the new House of Commons 
is only slightly less closely balanced than its predecessor. No general 
election of this century has resulted in so few changes in membership 
of the House. Although there were only four unopposed returns 
and nearly 83 per cent. of the citizens voted, in the 621 constituencies 
fought by 1,376 candidates only twenty-seven changes in party 
representation arose. Though small, the changes were vital, Labour 
suffering a net loss of twenty seats to the Conservatives. Mr. Attlee 
therefore resigned, and Mr. Churchill, with a majority of seventeen, 

now leads a Conservative Government. 

Of the twenty-seven constituencies which changed their party 
allegiance, only one, Doncaster, was a straight fight in both elections ; 
in 1950 Labour won; in 1951 Labour’s vote increased by 172, but 
the Conservative’s by 1,434, to give him the seat, with a majority of 
384. At Bolton, where Labour in 1950 won both seats on minority 
votes, in 1951 the Liberal stood down in East and the Conservative 
in West, and Labour, although increasing its vote in both these straight 
fights, lost the East by 355 votes, the West by 2,748; the Conserva- 
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tive and Liberal votes in each constituency were about 2,600 below the 
1950 combined Conservative-Liberal vote, approximately 10 per cent. 
of these electors not backing the local “ deals.’”’ The Conservatives 
made sixteen other straight fight gains where Labour in 1950 won on 
minority votes. Over these constituencies the increase in the total 
poll was only 4,790 ; in 1950 the Liberal vote was 91,818 ; as Labour’s 
vote (up in all sixteen constituencies) rose by 27,525, and the Conserva- 
tive vote by 69,083, the 1950 Liberal vote apparently divided itself 
about two to three respectively. In 1950 the Liberals won four of 
their nine seats on minority votes ; these were lost in 1951, two each to 
Labour and Conservative, who in turn secured them all on minority 
votes. These Liberal losses include Lady Megan Lloyd George and 
Mr. Granville, both of whom will be sorely missed. Liberal representa- 
tion is now reduced to six ; of these, five, in straight Labour-Liberal 
contests, owe their return in some measure to Conservative support ; 
the sixth retained his seat, by a clear majority, against Labour and 
Conservative opponents. Of the twenty-two Labour losses twelve 
were in the towns, ten in county divisions ; its two Welsh gains were 
in county constituencies: Labour appears to be consolidating its 
position in those county areas it first won in 1945 and retained in 1950. 

Liberals reduced their candidates to 108. In addition there were 
Communists and others nominated, making a total of 125 three- 
cornered fights, of which thirty-nine were won on minority votes— 
fourteen by Labour and twenty-five by Conservatives (of these, thirty- 
eight were also minority victories in 1950). With 582 members returned 
in straight contests, this second close finish cannot be attributed to 
the split vote, particularly as the Conservatives had the largernumber 
of minority successes. The Conservatives benefited in the same way 
in 1950, with 106 minority seats to Labour’s 76. 

With no Liberal candidates in 513 constituencies, the other two 
parties made a number of pressing appeals for support from the 
Liberal electors concerned. No conclusive test is possible, but approxi- 
mately these Liberals appear to have divided in the ratio of two for 
Labour and five for Conservative. Having regard to the issues raised 
in this election, it is perhaps not surprising that more Liberalssupported 
the Conservatives than Labour. But having forced the Liberals into 
a choice between not voting or of coming under one or other of the 
umbrellas of the two main parties, the latter are not at all happy 
with the consequences. Fighting on a considerably reduced front, 
the Liberal total vote of 730,000 is 1,890,000 below its 1950 total. 
This figure almost exactly corresponds with the 1,899,000 additional 
votes obtained by Labour (683,000) and Conservatives (1,216,000). 

The result of this election, like that of 1950, makes nonsense of the 
popular belief that, whatever its faults, our present method of election 
can be relied upon to provide one party or another with a substantial 
majority upon which to base “‘ strong’ government. Labour, whilst 
securing the highest vote obtained by any party in any general election 
in our history, for its vote of 13,949,000 got only 295 seats, whereas 
the Conservatives with 231,000 fewer votes secured 321 seats. In 
addition to this anomaly, the new Government’s majority of seventeen 
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is by no means what Labour or Conservatives consider “ adequate ~ 
for strong, stable government by either. In consequence there are 
indications, in recent speeches of some of the new Ministers as well, 
as amongst a great many other people of differing political complexions, 
that if we are to deal satisfactorily with the fact that the country 
is, and seems likely to continue, divided into two almost equal blocks 
of opinion, we must find some better way than having parliamentary life 
cluttered with electioneering speeches and tactics and under a constant 
threat of early dissolution. There are also indications of a desire that 
that “‘ better way ”’ should be along the line of government in accord 
with what is common to the programme of all parties rather than by 
the imposition, often quite arbitrarily, of the policy of one extreme 
or the other, and that, maybe, by a tiny and fortuitous majority. 
Eire’s experience suggests that this kind of co-operation would be 
made easier, and parliamentary efficiency enhanced, if all parties in 
Britain were assured of a fair deal in the representation arising from 
our elections. 

In proportion to votes secured in this election Labour should have 
304 seats, Conservatives 298 plus four unopposed returns, Liberals 
fifteen, Others four. That would have meant a House of Commons 
with no clear majority for any party. But need we fear this as a worse 
thing than the precarious majorities of the last and present parlia- 
ments ? In the past thirty years we have had three parliaments in 
which the Government of the day had a large, “adequate ”’ majority. 
Those parliaments were noted neither for their efficiency nor regard 
for minority views. The last parliament has brought home to us that 
with a snap election as the only escape from a very narrow majority 
party divisions are exaggerated and greatly embittered. These defects 
have a much closer relation to the electoral system in use than is 
generally appreciated. ‘A healing and a unifying force” can be 
found by way of electoral reform. As a prelude to action, a Royal 
Commission on Electoral Systems would provide a wealth of informa- 
tion valuable alike to politicians and public. 

JOHN FITZGERALD, 
Secretary of the Proportional Representation Society. 


VYSHINSKY 


YSHINSKY’S family derives from Polish ancestry. One 
\) Andreas Wyszynski was among the electors of the famous 
King Johan Sobieski in 1674, one Stephan among those 
of the last king of Poland, Stanislas Augustus Poniatowski in 1764. 
Besides, we find these Christian names with the two most famous 
_members whom the house of Wyszynski has produced : the chief of 
Soviet diplomacy—Andrey (Andreas)—and the Primate of Poland, 
who is none other than a cousin—not at all distant—of the Bolshevik 
dignitary, Mgr. Stephan Wyszynski. 
The father, a director of an important oil refinery, an engineer and 
esteemed economist, followed the example of many Poles whose family 
fortunes were confiscated by the Russians after the insurrections 
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against the Romanovs. He emigrated to the interior of the vast 
empire, resided first at Odessa and then in the Caucasus, where he 
occupied high posts. The future minister was born in 1883 at Odessa, 
spent his youth at Baku, and then studied at Kiev University. Thence- 
forth his sympathies lay with the extreme Left. Like Lenin, the son 
of a Tsarist Excellency, the student of military and bourgeois origin 
tevolted against social injustice and against a stupid and hateful 
régime. He did so with all the radicalism of the Slav by going straight 
to Marxism and the revolution. The politician, the learned jurist, the 
orator and the writer were for ever marked by these affiliations. But 
not all traces of his origin have vanished in this offspring of the Szlachta, 
this son of a big industrialist. He moves in the salons with an ease 
which he alone possesses among the Moscovite big noises of today. 
The first chief of the Soviet diplomatic corps had shone by virtue of 
similar qualities and by a much more illustrious ancestry—Tchitcherin, 
great-grandson of a Governor-General of Siberia, son of a princess, 
former Chamberlain of the Tsar, and imperial ex-diplomat. Then, 
the son of the Bialystok ghetto, Litvinow, né Wallach, ‘brought to 
his post at least the routine of a long sojourn in the West, the know- 
ledge of languages, which he spoke fluently, and, above all, the support 
of a distinguished wife, daughter of a well-known Anglo- Jewish family. 
Molotov, nephew of the great composer Scriabine, coming from a 
higher middle-class, well-educated milieu, falls short both of his 
predecessors and his successor by his lack of contact with other coun- 
tries and by not knowing any languages; he understands a little 
German and English, but is unable to express himself in any other 
language except Russian. Vyshinsky, however, speaks French, English 
and German perfectly, but sometimes deems it useful to hide this fact. 
He has the manner of a grand seigneur, and the esprit of the perfect 
drawing-room lion, but he does not always make use of these gifts. 
His sometimes neglectful outward appearance is the thing in the 
U.S.S.R. In contrast his daughter dresses elegantly and sometimes 
extravagantly. 

These traits in the father and the daughter do not in the least 
diminish their Stalinist zeal. Vyshinsky is not an opportunist who 
joins the winning side. At the age of 19 he organised at Baku the 
revolutionary shock troops, he took a leading part in the mutinies of 
1905, and was for many months a prisoner in Tsarist prisons. In 
1907 he and his young wife were the victims of an attack by the 
Black Sotnias. Destined to a brilliant academic career he lost a chair 
of penal law because of his political convictions. The advent to power 
of the Communists opened the doors of Moscow University, where 
he taught as a professor from 1921, and became Rector in 1925. 
These occupations did not prevent him from discharging, at the same 
time, the duties of Attorney-General. In many proceedings against 
the enemies of the régime he gains an unenviable fame as Public 
Prosecutor, delivering to the tumbril or the prison one after the other 
people who had become suspect, heretics who were a menace 
to the purity of the Bolshevik doctrine, real conspirators, and, lastly, 
the dangerous rivals of the men in power. Trotzkyites, criminals 
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having deviated towards the Left or towards the Right, foreign agents 
ambitious generals, engineers committing high treason, scoundrels of 
People’s Commissars, badly “synchronised” publicists: all w 
doomed as soon as the Russian Fouquier-Tinville got hold of them 
‘Give me two lines of any man and I shall have him hanged.” 
Vyshinsky does not need even one single line, he limits himself to 
proving that an accused has deviated from the general line. An! 
exceptional oratory, the most subtle dialectics, a solid juridical erudi- 
tion, much perspicacity and psychological insight are combined with 
that strength which gives to an immensely intelligent spirit the fanatic- 
ism of the fervent believer. He has been a fervent believer in the 
Bolshevik faith from the moment when he recognised in the doctrine 
of Lenin and Stalin the fulfilment of the Socialist dreams of his agitated) 
outh. 
‘ After having been Procurator-General of the U.S.S.R., Vyshinsky 
became a People’s Vice-Commissar in 1940, then, in 1946, under 
Molotov, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. In this capacity he drafted 
all important documents concerning the international policy of his 
country. He represented the U.S.S.R. at various conferences and in 
the assemblies of U.N.O. His Western colleagues and foreign journal- 
ists got a taste of his incisive retorts, his violent attacks, his manner 
of grand advocate and demagogue, and began to fear the somer- 
saults of a cleverly modulated humour, and to detest the brusque 
changes from malicious amiability to undiplomatic rudeness. Must 
one not believe in two Vyshinskys ? The one assists at the Te Deum 
in the Catholic Cathedral of New York and assures the surprised priest 
that he has not ceased being a Catholic; he makes the champagne 
flow and stuffs his guests, whom he receives with the smiling and 
slightly ironic grace of a Metternich or Talleyrand, with caviare. 
The other Vyshinsky pounds on the writing desk of a king—Michael— 
to whom he gives the order to appoint immediately a Prime Minister 
after the taste of the Kremlin. He ostentatiously leaves a party 
organised by the Paris Municipality because his seat—that of repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R.—is not in keeping with his dignity. He hurls 
at the members of a diplomatic conference a marvellous choice of 
insults, screams, rages, and appears to be on the point, in the next 
minute, of passing to blows and injuries. But all this is only the pose 
of an actor who plays to an immense audience. He remains always 
master in his own house and the faithful servant of those who aspire 
to be masters of the universe. 
This fidelity is all the more remarkable as it has not found its full 
reward. He followed Molotov in office in 1948, and is at present 
Foreign Secretary. He is a member of the Academy of Science and 
President of the Academy of Law of the U.S.S.R., holder of a Stalin 
prize of the first class, the Order of Lenin, and other decorations ; 
but he is not a member of or a candidate for the Politbureau, the 
leading committee of the party which exercises the real power of the 
U.S.S.R. He has remained a subaltern, entrusted with the manage- 
ment of a department, a technician of international politics, a juridical 
consultant of the highest value. These two functions have inspired 
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a series of remarkable books : a Diplomatic Dictionary in two volumes, 
edited with the assistance of S. A. Lozovsky, another vice-minister 
in the Foreign Office, manuals on criminal law, a treatise on the legal 
organisation of the U.S.S.R., and works on the history of communism. 
All these books show the qualities and the faults which we have 
observed in the author. They are clear, interspersed with original 
observations. They show a fantastic erudition which does not exclude 
exports from the West, but they never leave the framework of the 
strictest Stalinist orthodoxy, and they teem with disgusting partiali- 
ties and unjust judgments. 

Such is the man, such are his works. Both derive their qualities 
from a sound education, received in a milieu and at schools against 
which this prodigal son of the ancient governing class has revolted. 
The faults of Vyshinsky are those of a priest of the new Marxist 
Alcoran. With the deceased Dzierzynski, the Torquemada and Fouché 
of communism in the years of the civil war, and with Marshlevski, 
that eminent theoretician and comrade-in-arms of Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg, he forms the trio of noble Poles who’ have, alas, 
deserved well of the communism of the U.S.S.R. and the world. 

: CYRILLE BOLDIREV. 
_ Translated from the French by Dr. S. Lesser. 


THE SAAR 


NEW State has appeared on the map of Europe in recent years 

—something quite contrary to prevailing political tendencies. 

More in line is the fact that right from its birth the new State 
has become a bone of contention between its two big neighbours, 
France and Germany. The new State is called Saarland in its own 
German language, in French Sarre, after the river which flows through 
it. It lies between France (Lorraine), Luxembourg and Germany 
(Rhineland), has about the size of Luxembourg, but, with nearly a 
million people, thrice its population, which makes it the densest popu- 
lated country in all Europe. If Luxembourg can stand on its own legs, 
the Saar certainly should—but for the snag that you cannot grow a 
national consciousness overnight. Perhaps that is best illustrated 
by the fact that although it has its own flag—a white cross separating 
a red and a blue field—it has not got an anthem yet. It is still very 
much a people in search of its nationhood. 

History records round the Saar how for many centuries the local 
potentates deftly managed to owe allegiance to either or both West 
and East. Louis XIV attached the country as a province to his realm 
and planted part of it with Frenchmen. At the Congress of Vienna 
Talleyrand managed to save it for France, but after Napoleon had 
attempted his Hundred Days rule it became, after 135 years, of French 
interregnum, German again—for another 105 years, until the Great 
War. The French would have liked to annex it there and then. 
President Wilson and Lloyd George compromised by putting it under 
League of Nations tutelage for fifteen years. In 1935, the plebiscite, 
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in a secret vote under neutral control 91-5 per cent. opted for re- 
incorporation with the Reich. eg 

Having built one of the toughest bulwarks of the West Wall right 
along the Saar River, the Saarland became front line in what only 
afterwards turned out to be the phoney war of the winter 1939-40. 
There was no illusion left, however, over the grim reality of war as it 
hit the Saar with terrific impact in the autumn 1944 offensive against 
the retreating German armies. One can still see what the West Wall 
was: all along the river and the main roads miniature forts, strong- 
holds, bunkers and pill boxes, every 100 yards or so, and sown as 
thickly in the surrounding meadows. The French tried to blow them 
up after the war, but the heaviest charges could not destroy the man- 
thick layers of reinforced concrete. Nature has begun to weave a green 
cloth of grass and weeds over them, and the local boys—as boys will 
the world over—now play ‘“‘ war” in them. The highly industrialised 
Saarland (entirely geared to the German war machine), made an ideal 
target for air raids. Saarbruecken was turned into a sea of flames that 
October night of 1944 which destroyed 7,700 of its 10,000 houses, 
half its churches, hospitals and schools, and knocked out two-thirds 
of the mines and mills of the surrounding land. It is difficult to imagine 
this holocaust seven years later. No city so heavily damaged has been 
cleaned up (and almost “dusted’’!) so thoroughly. Ina country which 
has no unemployment prosperity obviously reigns. The difference 
from Germany, even from France, is startling. How that came about 
can be traced from the realistic policy with which the Saar leaders 
created a State out of a vacuum. 

When French troops succeeded a few months after the cessation of 
hostilities the Americans who had first occupied the Saar, there was 
some fear that France would simply annex the territory. General de 
Gaulle did nothing so drastic, notwithstanding the excuse that a 
“Mouvement pour le Rattachement de la Sarre a la France”’ had 
started in the Saarland. None of the present-day Saar politicians ever 
subscribed to this movement ; they have never ceased to proclaim from 
the housetops that they are not Frenchmen and do not want to become 
Frenchmen. The astute French soon realised that the Saar answered 
their two principal aims; greater security—by lessening a future 
German war potential—and reparations. Geologists have computed 
its reserves in coal round six thousand million tons, much greater than 
all the reserves of the northern French mines. By cornering this for 
her own use France would make herself independent of coal imports 
and save foreign currency. The best bargain is one which suits both 
partners. It so happens that the economic interests of the Saar have 
always gravitated towards the West—not towards the East. After the 
return to the Reich in 1935, Hitler had to levy a so-called “ Saar Opfer ” 
(sacrifice) from the German industries, to absorb the Saar coal produc- 
tion in Germany against the cheaper-in-transport Ruhr coal, and for 
using instead of the ore of Lorraine (a lorry journey round the corner 
so to say), ore which had to be imported all the way from Sweden to 
keep the Saar steel mills and blasting furnaces busy. 

France now proposed a Solomonian solution : an economic, financial 
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and customs union with France, the country not to be incorporated 
administratively or politically into France but to become politically 
independent of Germany ; France to assume the defence of the Saar- 
land and to represent it abroad. The Saar could but welcome this plan, 
all the more readily so since the only alternative was to be treated as a 
conquered enemy province. Instead it now rose out of the ashes of the 
war a young country without debts endowed with a fabulous fortune. 
It secured the Saar a balanced budget from the start, of which fully 
half is spent on social services and a third on rebuilding. The Saarland 
only pays 7 per cent. of its budget to support a practically invisible 
French battalion and a High Commissioner who—as the guardian of 
the conventions—only vetoed one law out of 200 and three out of 
goo Government orders. France does equally well out of the bargain, 
getting coal, coke and steel without having to pay for it in foreign 
currency. 

In their solution of the Saar problem the French Government found 
the acquiescence of London and Washington; only Russia (which had 
itself annexed wholesale all East Prussia) refused its consent. For the 
Saarland the proposed treaty—anchored in a new Constitution—was 
the sole issue at the general elections for the Landiag or Parliament in 

October 1947. Conducted scrupulously free and secret, 96 per cent. of 
the electorate went to the polls, which proves clearly that there was 
‘no outside pressure. The resulting Landtag consists of twenty-eight 
Christian People’s Party (Catholics), seventeen Socialists, three 
Democrats (Conservatives) and two Communists, of whom one since 
declared himself independent of Moscow. The treaty with France was 
ratified by this freely elected Parliament with only two Communist 
votes against a majority of forty-eight. 

The Prime Minister of Europe’s youngest State is also virtually the 
Head of the State of which he is in many a sense the creator. Johannes 
Hoffmann has a bollard of a head, the vast, tanned and freckled brow 
going over into a massive bald cranium, fringed with silky, silver white 
hair. From behind the ruddy complexioned folds of his broad cheeks 
only the pink lobes of his deep-set ears protrude. The big glasses of an 
enormous pair of tortoise-shell rimmed spectacles reach from the black 
eyebrows to rest against the rather small nose—altogether the carica- 
turist’s godsend. He was born sixty-two years ago, one of eight 
children of a miner, who like all Saarland miners had his bit of a 
garden, his ‘‘ miner’s cow ’’—a goat—his pig and his own potato patch. 
He saw the Great War as a soldier and only then settled down asa 
journalist in Berlin, whence he returned later as Saarland correspondent 
to German newspapers. Two deep forces move him. One is his intense 
faith—he is a devout Catholic, one of his sons being a priest—the other 
his equally intense love for his small homeland with its own way of 
life. These paramount influences determined his stand against the 
Hitler régime. Not of a temperament to choose the easy life, he worked 
unceasingly for the status quo in the plebiscite of 1935. When his cause 
was lost, he had to flee, but the outbreak of war saw him at once back 
on the barricades. From Paris he broadcast daily to the Saarland until 
that fateful May roth, 1940, which ended the phoney war. The rattled 
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French at once imprisoned their enemies’ staunchest foes. Hoffmann : 
was removed to a camp on the Atlantic edge of westernmost France, | 
escaped later, crossed Spain with a Czech passport fabricated in 
Switzerland, and finally reached Brazil. In Rio de Janeiro the 
ex-journalist and politician found work as butler at the Canadian 
Legation. Already before the war had ended properly the Saarland 
called him back to a Saarbruecken which was but the ghost of the city 
he had been forced to leave ten years before. He founded his own paper, 
the Saarlaendische Volkszeitung, the organ of the (Catholic) People’s 
Party which swept the polls. Elected chairman of the commission 
to draft a Constitution, then Speaker of the first Parliament, he 
became Prime Minister in December 1947. | 

Coal remains the economic foundation of the Saarland; the coal 
seam which runs from the middle of its eastern frontier to its south-west 
corner is not large, but it is deep and rich.. The most extraordinary 
Saarland experience to the traveller are these miners, proud of their 
tradition. They have been miners for generations and statistics prove 
that, whereas the French miner spends on an average 80 per cent. of 
his wages on food and drink, the Saarland miner uses most of his money 
on his home, his garden and his clothes. It must be true, for there is 
nothing proletarian in their physiognomy. The Saar scenery has to be 
seen to be believed. From a hill overlooking Voelklingen I counted a 
forest of twenty-three tall chimney stacks along one narrow stretch 
of river. A long train with fifty or so ore wagons came rumbling round 
the bend, past huge pyramids of slack (for which a new use has been 
found, mixing it with cement to make a light but strong brick), past 
towering man-made hills of unloaded minetie, as the brown Lorraine 
ore is called, and banks of white chalk used in steel making. One meets 
such views at every bend of the journey, iron mills, steel plants and 
blast furnaces, dozens of them. At the Burbach plants I counted 
twenty-two chimney stacks between the cooling towers, the benzol 
holders and the moving cranes, and right in the centre of that fantastic 
complex—of a queer futuristic power and beauty all its own—a big 
fire was flaming fiery red into the light blue Mayday sky from a cylinder- 
like contraption. Yet everywhere, right round the corner, pleasant 
meadows gently slope up thickly wood-crested hills, enfold sweet 
tural villages with attractive baroque churches. Twenty miles beyond 
the capital the River Saar reverts to the solitude of the Vosges moun- 
tains from which it has sprung and flows serenely towards its con- 
fluence with the Mosel near Trier. 

From talking to every shade and class of people the impartial 
observer is soon satisfied that in this very Germanic land the French 
have not attempted any stupid Gallifications. French has become an 
obligatory subject even in primary schools, but the medium of educa- 
tion remains German. The Saarlanders reckon that it will not do 
borderland citizens any harm to be fluent in two great languages. Most 
Saarlanders are Catholics ; they belong ecclesiastically to the German 
dioceses of Trier and Speyer. The Holy See has refused to establish yet 
a Saarland diocese: as in Eastern Germany, it refuses to recognise 
de facto frontier changes until they have been registered de jure by 
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proper peace treaties. The Vatican has only sent an Apostolic Visitator 
in the person of the Director of the Missionary Museum in Rome, 
himself the son of a Saarland miner. 

Germany does not accept its loss as an integral part of her territory, 
neither the confiscation of the Saarland mines owned by the State of 
Prussia. After the conventions establishing the present régime were 
signed between Paris and Saarbruecken, Dr. Adenauer convened the 
Bonn Parliament in special session to proclaim their rejection of this 
fait accompli, and for once the Socialist Opposition passionately 
supported his stand. Germany now demands a plebiscite. The Saar 
Government refuses, maintaining that the 1947 general elections had 
the nature of a plebiscite, and holding that if there were a plebiscite 
75 per cent. of the Saarland electorate would support the present 
status. I doubt whether the percentage would be anything like that. 
Conditions have enormously improved in Germany proper between the 
famine and bondage of 1947 and the well-being of 1951 which sees 
Germany almost a near-ally. Four years is a very short time to grow 
a distinct national consciousness—one Minister admitted in conversa- 
tion that that would need at least a generation. The German people 
as a whole have a bitter contempt for what they call the Saarland 
separatists. What, they argue, would happen to any country if one of 
the richest territories helped by a victor looking after its own interests 
simply seceded because it suited their pockets, and let the rest of their 
: countrymen fence for themselves in their direst hour? That there is a 
good deal of ideological weakness in the present structure the Saarland 
Government admits tacitly by its prohibition of the party which 
worked towards rapprochement rather than reunion with Germany. 
The Saarland Government outlawed the party for the obvious reason 
that Saarland nationhood is as yet far from securely established and a 
clearly pro-German party might well find many more supporters than 
the State can afford to count. Much as the insistence of France on 
reparations can be understood, and Germany’s insistence on not losing 
so valuable a part of her national territory, the Saarland problem is yet 
not quite so hopeless as it may seem at first sight. If Europe is truly 
on its way to closer economic integration, both French and German 
desiderata may well meet, provided the Saarland people sanction it. 
Theirs should be the final word on their own future. 

KEES VAN HOEK. 


FROM BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


HIS is the story told me by Istvan Dobi, a Hungarian aged about 

45, who arrived in Vienna recently. It is not particularly dramatic 
—just a simple narrative typical of the one in three fugitives who 

get through the curtain to Vienna. Istvan Dobi is, of course, the name 
of the puppet Premier of the Conservative Hungarian Small Farmers’ 
Party, who still complacently gives the cover of his name to the Red 
Terror of the Communists in Hungary, as so many individuals from 
reactionary parties in Russia’s satellite States have done, while Demo- 
cratic Socialists went to prison and the gallows. That creature, of course, 
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is not my Istvan Dobi. My Istvan is a Budapest lawyer. He looks not 
unlike a lawyer of 45 in any big city of Western Europe, keen-faced, 
non-committal features, grey eyes which seem to be everlastingly 
summing up something—or somebody. One thing, however, distin- 
guishes him from his average colleague in the free world. There is a 
strained, other-world look in Istvan’s eyes today—indistinguishable 
from what under Hitler used to be called the ‘‘ Deutsche Blick,’’ the 
sudden twist of the neck to right or left over the shoulder as the 
narrative breaks off or the voice drops to a whisper for fear of some 
eavesdropping spy. 

Even in the café in the American zone of Vienna where he told me 
his story in the course of five longish sessions, there can still be spies 
who report back to the Russian Kommandantura to arrange a kid- 
napping. But Istvan—so far—has been lucky. He is still at large 
—today. I cannot guarantee for tomorrow. Istvan talks with nervous 
long-windedness and often repeats himself, so I have had to abridge 
his narrative. He has friends and relatives at home, and there are 
thousands longing for a chance to use his escape route. So I cannot 
guarantee that every person’s name used here can be found in the 
Hungarian directories, or that every place mentioned will be found on 
the maps where the narrative might lead you to expect it. In fact, if 
we get down to it, I am not prepared to guarantee that Istvan Dobi is" 
a Hungarian—or even that he is Istvan Dobi. What I do guarantee is 
that he has recently escaped from somewhere behind the Iron Curtain, 
and that every detail of his story (with the above reservations) is 
literally as he told it to me. 


Before I attempted to escape from the Red Terror, I spent three 
months cautiously reconnoitring prospects. The first thing for a 
townsman like myself was to learn how to move in the dark. Three 
nights a week around midnight I took a streetcar to the outskirts of 
Budapest and there tramped through fields and woods until dawn 
began to break. Slowly I felt that I was developing cat’s eyes. One day 
a friend told me that his greengrocer, Ferenc Farkas, would arrange my 
escape—at a high price. His address is Maros Utca 55. A friend of his, 
Mrs. Margit Gerd, knew two women working in the former Manfred 
Weiss works at Csepel. I was not allowed to know their names, but 
their families lived at Sopron, in that Hungarian peninsula which is 
almost entirely surrounded by Austrian territory. When I met Farkas, 
he said that before he could move I must assign my little house to him 
and pay him 10,000 Forints in cash. He said that he made very little 
on the deal, over 70 per cent. of the money going to bribe professional 
smugglers and the Communist frontier guards. I complied with all his 
conditions and left Budapest by train, accompanied by Mrs. Gerd, on 
the morning of a certain Sunday. Papers are frequently examined on 
the train. I had provided for this by starting an action against a 
Sopron business man and had with me an order of the courts to appear 
before the judge there. However, no one asked for papers. At Esterhaza 
we got out of the last carriage, and I hid in a copse, while Mrs. Gerd went _ 
into the village. Two hours later a girl of 18 came to my hiding place, 
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gave me the agreed password and guided me to a barn, locking me in. 
One hour later the door was unlocked by a boy of 15, who again 
gave the password and led me across the field to a small farm. In the 
kitchen the farmer gave me the password and I gave the countersign. 
The whole family—father, aged 45, a Croatian mother, a boy of 9, 
another of 18, and a small girl, all seemed to know what was afoot. 
The boy of 18, called Josip, and a cousin of his, a couple of years older, 
called Arpad, later guided me to Austria. Arpad came in soon after my 
arrival and said we must wait two days, as there was an alert on for the 
frontier guards. I remember that we all slept in the kitchen, in one 
corner of which a shaggy Hungarian sheepdog bitch was giving birth 
to a total of seven puppies, one every hour or so, painlessly, apparently, 
throughout the night. 

Next day, to my consternation, Josip asked me what I was going to 
pay for the trip, saying nobody had yet given the family a penny. 
Clearly Farkas in Budapest was a swindler. I told Josip that Mrs. Gero 
had all my money and would pay. When he found and brought her to 
‘the house next night, a prolonged wrangle over money began. Arpad 
was Clearly the chief smuggler. He demanded 4,000 Forints but finally 
accepted 3,500. (Forints are about thirty-seven to the pound sterling.) 
Mrs. Ger6é got Josip to accept 2,000. She had with her only 4,500 
Forints; this was accepted on her promise to send the additional 
1,500 Forints from Budapest. She left to catch the night train and I 
never saw her again. Next night, Arpad, Josip and myself set out on 
our great adventure. It was fine, but drifting clouds generally obscured 
the face of the moon. As soon as possible, we turned out of the main 
street into a side road which led towards the frontier. Soon we reached 
open fields. Arpad went on a dozen paces ahead of us: finally he 
turned into a wood where we followed him along almost invisible paths 
through the undergrowth. Suddenly he stopped and faced us. It was 
the frontier. In the midst of the clearing ahead we could see an eight- 
foot high belt of barbed wire, fastened to tall posts at intervals of ten 
feet. In addition to the parallel strings of wire, diagonal wires ran 
through them from post to post. Arpad stood motionless, listening for 
what seemed to me like four hours. Actually it must have been some 
ten minutes. Then he gave the signal for us to drop to our knees. We 
crawled as rapidly as we could towards one of the posts to which the 
wire was fixed. Arpad and Josip lifted the lowest horizontal wire and 
motioned to me to go ahead. They must in so doing have set off an 
alarm, for the next moment a rocket shot up, bursting overhead and 
descending slowly like a parachute of magnesium wire. It was too late 
to hesitate now, and we crawled ahead frantically through the wire. 
I heard half a dozen desultory rifle-shots behind us, shouts of “ Halt 
or you are dead men!” then a couple of bursts from a Sten gun raking 
the wire. I noticed three strands drop, cut by bullets, but we were 
untouched. Once through the wire we joined hands in the inky darkness 
and, running, reached a small copse of larches. As we emerged from 
the other side another rocket burst in the sky, apparently ahead of us. 
“ Are we in Austria ?”’ I asked in a whisper. Arpad whispered back : 
“I don’t know. I hope so. Frankly, I have lost my bearings.’’ We lay 
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flattened in the muddy soil, expecting every minute to hear the whine 
of bullets. The worst was that we did not know whether they would 
come from before or behind us or from a flank. . . . Nothing more 
happened, and at last we got up and struggled blindly ahead through 
ploughed fields and corn, here and there pitching forwards into muddy 
irrigation channels. We were drenched through and through, mudcaked, 
and with our teeth chattering, when Arpad stopped and, pointing to a 
dim light ahead, said: “It’s all right. That is the Austrian village of 
Morbisch.”’ 

After reconnoitring the ground, Arpad led us to the house where we 
were expected. In the cracked parlour mirror I could hardly recognise 
myself. I was coated in drying mud, my clothes hung in strips from 
me, my face was torn in a dozen places, all bleeding profusely. Very 
soon after, the two boys shook my hand and left. “This is our seven- 
teenth escape trip,” they told me, “and we want to make it a score. 
Then, never again—not for all the millions of Forints Stalin has stolen 
from Hungary.’ The man and his wife where I was quartered warned 
me that I was still in great danger, as M6rbisch was in the Russian zone 
of Austria. I must not leave the house or let myself be seen at the 
window. I spent the next day and night in their house, unable to move 
until the woman had washed, dried and repaired my ruined clothes. 
The couple had lived for years by smuggling and now they began to 
demand fantastic sums for getting me to Vienna. When I offered her 
the 400 Forint which Mrs. Gero said had been agreed upon, to include 
the bribing of a lorry driver to smuggle me through, she burst out 
laughing and said that would cost at least 5,000 Forint. I had nothing 
like that amount, and finally she agreed to send me by train for 
1,000 Forint and to change 500 Forint into Austrian Schillings for me 
(at one third of the official rate). We left next day at midday by motor 
bus for Schallendorf, accompanied by her eldest son, and there we 
boarded the train for Vienna, I going to the rear of the train, he to the 
front, saying he would come for me again just before we entered 
Vienna. You can imagine my thoughts during this last perilous stage 
of my journey. But at least I was in Austria, a free, though occupied, 
country, and had only the Russians to fear. (I did not then know that 
throughout the Russian zone the Austrian gendarmerie are forced to 
hunt down fugitives, and to arrest and hand them over to the Russians, 
who send them back across the Curtain to be shot.) 

The train stopped at a biggish station, and I looked out to find 
something to occupy my thoughts. I found it all right. All over the 
walls were gigantic portraits of Stalin, Lenin, Voroshiloff—and of 
Mattyas Rakosi, the dreaded head of the Hungarian Communist 
Party. The slogans were in Hungarian. My knees knocking together, 
I made my way along the train to discover the name of the station. At 
last I found it. It was Sopron, where I had started to leave Hungary. 
At first I thought I had been deliberately betrayed, and hastily cast 
about me to find a means of killing myself to avoid torture. My 
smuggler guide had vanished. Then I heard a guard shouting (but, 
thank God, in German): ‘No one may get out here!” The doors 
were all locked, and Hungarian police, soldiers and easily recognisable 
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secret agents patrolled up and down the train, obviously to see that no 
one got in or out. At last summoned up the courage to ask an Austrian 
peasant beside me why no one could leave the train. ‘“ Because,’ he 
said, “it is a sealed train from the (Austrian) Burgenland to Vienna, 
which cuts here across a little neck of Hungarian territory. But it is 
the cheapest route from Schallendorf to the capital.’’ So, to make a few 
extra Schillings, the Austrian smuggler couple had callously sent me, 
unwarned, to undergo this agonising experience ! It lasted half an hour ; 
there was not one of its thirty minutes in which I did not call upon God 
to punish them for their avaricious cruelty. When the train began to 
move again, I fainted for a moment, but pulled myself together as the 
Austrian gave me a nip from a flask of some burning Schnapps. But I 
could not speak a word during the remaining hours of the journey. 
How glibly writers say: ‘‘ He was paralysed with fright.”” Now I 
know that it can be literally true. All that time I was incapable of 
movement or speech. Hours later, the train stopped in a station labelled 
_“ Meidling.”” The name meant nothing to me. Everyone began to get 
out, but I sat on, again paralysed with fear, in a sort of stupor. Clearly 
_ the train did not go beyond this village of Meidling, and Vienna might 
yet be hundreds of kilometres away. Suddenly I saw+two soldiers 
outside the window. My heart—it is another cliché, but again the 
_ literal truth—my heart stood still. Then my disbelieving eyes assured 
me that the uniforms they wore were really British uniforms. At the 
same moment my smuggler guide appeared before me, smiling. ““ Come 
on, come on,” he said. “ It’s all over. This is Vienna Meidling station, 
in the British sector.’’ I sprang to my feet and burst into tears. And 
it is seldom that a Budapest lawyer cries ! 
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THE POPULATION OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


N considering the position of the 180 million human beings within 
[eo borders of the Soviet Union, with its 160 different ethnic groups 
and as many languages, we deal with a human tragedy of such 
grandeur that nothing in the whole history of the world, neither the 
frenzied anger of Attila and Jenghiz Khan nor the extermination of 
the Aztecs or the Incas, can be compared with the sufferings, tortures, 
massacres, purges and deaths which the Russian people have undergone 
during the thirty-three years of the “great”’ Soviet experiment. 
Before considering the demographic aspect of Soviet Russia, it may be 
useful to dispel a common misconception, sedulously spread by many 
Soviet sympathisers in the West, of the moral superiority of the Soviet 
system, as shown by the absence of racial discrimination in Russia. 
There is, naturally, no colour bar in that country, for there are no 
coloured people in the Soviet Union, except the visiting Communist 
representatives of the coloured races, who are being trained in revolu- 
tionary activities at the Lenin Academy in Moscow before they are let 
loose on their native lands to make trouble for the various colonial 
administrations. As for the Mongolian races of Soviet Asia, the Russians 
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have themselves such a large admixture of Mongolian blood that they 
could not possibly discriminate against their blood-brothers. However, 


| 


the main reason for the absence of a colour bar in Russia is the simple’ 
one that all humanity there is treated like cattle, and it would make 
no more sense to discriminate between white, red and black men than: 
between white, red and black cows. 
Nevertheless, there is a strong, deep-rooted animosity towards the 
only group with distinct racial characteristics, namely, the Jews. A’ 
recent deserter from Soviet Russia, who was granted asylum in Sweden, 
Lieut. Moutchek of the Soviet air force, stated that “ he and his Jewish 
wife were subjected to such anti-Semitic insults and persecution ”’ that 
he decided to leave Russia.* In his book The Scared Men in the 
Kremlin, Mr. John Fisher, who spent some time in Southern Russia 
with the UNRRA, deals in some:detail with anti-Semitism in that 
country, particularly in the Ukraine. He observed “ racial discrimina- 
tion within the ruling class and did not encounter a single Jew in the 
upper ranks of the Ukrainian bureaucracy, although a considerable part 
of the republic’s population is Jewish. Jews have been barred from 
recruitment into the Soviet foreign service, in which they once pre- 
dominated, because of their knowledge of foreign languages and the 
outside world.” It may be that the growth of anti-Semitism, which was 
always endemic in Russia, has been stimulated by the struggle for 
power between Stalin and Trotsky, in which most of the Jewish veterans 
of the Revolution, like Zinoviev, Radek, Rosengolz, etc., were purged 
and nearly all Jewish members were expelled from the Communist 
Party.. Whatever the cause, there is, in fact, less racial discrimination 
in the civilised countries of the world than in the land of the Soviets, 
who have utterly rejected the Christian concept of human brotherhood. 

The description of the demographic composition of the population of 
Soviet Russia presents as great difficulties as the description of any 
other feature of Soviet reality, because no adequate data are available. 
The most exhaustive study of the subject by Dr. Frank Lorimer,t 
published by the League of Nations in 1946, analyses the admittedly 
incomplete figures available up to 1939. The works of Kulischer,t{ 
Notenstein § and Kuczynski|| add little to our knowledge. And in every 
case the learned authors deal with Soviet statistical material, which, 
like everything else in Soviet publications, hardly bears a critical 
analysis. 

The result is that no one really knows what the actual population 
of Soviet Russia is, not even the Soviet Government itself, which does 
not prevent speakers and writers in the Western countries from referring 

_ to Russia’s “‘ inexhaustible manpower,”’ though as a matter of verifiable 
fact Russia suffers from acute underpopulation and from a no less acute 

* The Daily Telegraph, June 11th, 1949. 
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shortage of manpower. To begin with, it should be remembered that 
had it not been for the Communist Revolution, with its massacres, 
purges, famines and civil wars, the population of Russia today would 
have risen to about 280 million, whereas it actually numbers only 
about 180 million people. Thus the Soviet experiment over a period of 
thirty-three years was being carried on at the cost of 100 million human 
lives, and the result is incomparably worse than that achieved by such 
poor and harassed countries as Poland, Lithuania, Latvia or Estonia 
during the short twenty years of their independent existence between 
the two wars. It would require a huge volume to analyse fully the 
population figures published by the Soviet Government between the 
first official census in 1926 and the last one of 1939. For the purpose of 
this article it will suffice to point out the oddities and peculiarities 
which distinguish Soviet population statistics from those of other 
countries. 

The official Gosplan, or the Second Five-Year Plan for 1933-7,* 
stated majestically: ‘“‘ The planned further increase in the material 
security and further rise in the cultural level of the toilers find very 
striking expression in the tremendous growth of the population. The 
Second Five-Year Plan period is a quinquennium of further reduction 
in mortality and a rise in the birth-rate, as a result of which the popu- 
lation is increasing from 165,700,000 as of January Ist, 1933, to 
180,700,000 as of January ist, 1938, i.e. an increase of 15 million 
(g:I per cent.) with an average annual increase of 17-3 per thousand.”’ 
But, as Professor D. Dallin pointed out, “in 1937 a census was taken 
in Russia and it showed such a deficiency compared with Stalin’s 
predictions and the assumptions of the five-year plans that the 
directors of the Census Bureau were executed. The results of the census 
were not made public, and a new census was ordered for 1939. But the 
new census also showed a deficiency of from 10 million to 12 million. 
The Government had to recognise it as official. Its results have been 
erroneously interpreted both in Russia and abroad.” { “It would 
appear,” comments Dr. Lorimer, “ that the Soviet statisticians who 
were responsible for preparing current population estimates for use in 
economic planning and who presumably had access to unpublished 
data on registered births and deaths missed the mark by a wide 
margin.”’ How wide the margin was may be gleaned from the fact that, 
according to Soviet planners, the population on the day of the census 
of 1939 was to be 183,971,000, whereas it actually was 170,467,000, or 
13,504,000 less than anticipated by the planners. 

An even wider discrepancy in the actual and assumed numbers of 
population of the Soviet Union is contained in the theoretical projection 
of the population of the U.S.S.R. prepared by the Soviet actuaries 
Novoselskiy and Payevskiy, which gives the population on January Ist, 
1939, as I9I,102,000, or exactly 20,635,000 persons more than the 
census of January 17th, 1939. Dr. Lorimer indicates a number of 
reasons for this statistical confusion, such as registration of stillborn 

* The Second Five-Year Plan for the Development of the National Economy of th 
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infants and non-registration of many live births, because of the 
enormous infant mortality rate. Families often thought it useless to. 
register the birth of an infant if they did not expect it to live more than 
a few weeks or months. The two actuaries mentioned above investi- 
gated the completeness of death registrations in connection with their 
preparation of life tables. By field investigations in various regions of 
Russia they found out that there were deficiencies in the total number 
of registered deaths ranging from 2-5 per cent. in the Leningrad region 
to 12-7 per cent. in the Bashkir Soviet Republic. Another striking 

feature of Russian population statistics is the enormous discrepancy 
between the numbers of males and females, which must be directly 
attributable to the considerably greater number of violent deaths 
among men than among women in Soviet Russia. This is confirmed by 
the fact that the census of 1939 showed the number of males at 
81,664,881 and that of females at 88,802,205, or 7,137,224 more women 

than men. But the census of 1926 showed only about 3,500,000 more 

women than men. 

Moreover, as the census of 1939 shows, in the age groups from I-19 
the number of males and females are nearly equal, 38,329,117 males 
and 38,383,765 females. It is in the age groups from 20-59 that the 
striking discrepancy between males and females occurs, and amounts 
to 5,300,491 (males: 38,629,409, females: 43,929,900). These figures 
tell their own tale of violence and horror, which loom so large in the life 
of an average Russian. It may be that this apparently inexplicable 
phenomenon of a sudden appearance of a surplus 5,300,000 women 
over men in the most virile age groups of 20-59 during the period 
1926-39 offers a clue to the solution of the problem of establishing 
approximate numbers of persons exterminated by deliberate action on 
the part of the Soviet Government. It may also help to explain the 
enormous discrepancy, amounting to 20,635,000 persons, in the 
estimates prepared by Novoselskiy and Payevskiy and the actual 
results of the census of 1939. 

The period in question was characterised by such major calamities 
to the people of Russia as the collectivisation of land, with its deporta- 
tions of millions of peasants, the purges following the assassination of 
Kirov and also the purges of 1937-8. In these murderous measures the 
Soviet Government showed no mercy to women and children, and if 
—statistically—the results are expressed in a surplus of women amount- 
ing to 5,300,000 in the age groups 20-59 (there is an additional surplus 
of 1,782,000 women in the age groups of 60 upwards, which does not 
enter into this consideration), it may well be that the killings and 
_deportations included about 12,700,000 males and 7,400,000 females, 
which would explain the surplus of 5,300,000 females created between 
the two censuses of 1926 and 1939. The second world war, which as 
far as Russia is concerned lasted from June 21st, 1941, to May 8th, 
1945, Or six weeks short of four years, brought about drastic changes in 
the structure and distribution of population, both by heavy losses 
suffered during the war and gains by acquisitions of new territories 
annexed by Russia during and after the war. Let us consider the two 
aspects separately. 
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No reliable data have been published by the Soviet Government 
concerning the casualties suffered by the military personnel and the 
civilian population during the four years of active hostilities. The 
generally accepted figure is about 20 million, of whom 15 million were 
males and 5 million females. Dr. F. Lorimer, in his elaborate study of 
the population problems in the Soviet Union, reaches a similar figure, 
made up of 5 million male military personnel, g million persons of both 
sexes representing excess civilian deaths due to the war, and 6 million 
children, representing a deficit in births and the excessive infant 
mortality rate caused by the war. Assuming that this loss of 15 million 
males and 5 million females is as near the mark as it is possible to 
estimate, and superimposing it on the total population of Soviet Russia 
within the 1939 frontiers (disregarding for the moment the natural 
increase between 1939 and 1944), we find that the total number of 
males was reduced to 66,665,000, while the total number of females was 
reduced to 83,802,000, or that the losses suffered by Russia in the last 
war increased the already remarkable surplus of females over males in 
the total population from 7,137,000 in 1939 to the monstrous and 
altogether unprecedented total of 17,137,000 in 1945. The total 
population within the 1939 frontiers was, therefore, reduced from 
170,467,000 to 150,467,000, but enlarged by the natural increase, which 
during the five years in question, at the rate of 2 million surplus births 
over deaths from natural causes, amounted to about 10 million. Thus 
the total population of the Soviet Union within the prewar boundaries 
amounted in 1945 to barely 160,500,000. 

However, taking into account that before the outbreak of the 
second world war the Government rounded up about 2 million 
Germans, Poles, Greeks and other foreign ethnic groups of Soviet 
citizens, and deported them to the more inhospitable regions of Arctic 
Russia, and that after the war 800,000 Crimean Tartars and 600,000 
Caucasian Ingush-Chechens were similarly treated and dispersed in the 
Arctic regions, a process which caused mass mortality among the people 
afflicted, we may be justified in assuming that the total population of 
the Soviet Union within the prewar boundaries amounted to con- 
siderably less than 160 million. As a result of the war, Soviet Russia 
forcibly annexed various territories of her neighbours, with an aggre- 
gate area of 453,000 sq. km. and an aggregate population which in 
December 1939 was estimated to have been composed of 13 million 
Polish, 3,200,000 Rumanian, 2,425,000 Lithuanian, 1,951,000 Latvian 
and 1,222,000 Estonian citizens, or in all 22,200,000 persons. Nominally, 
therefore, the population of the Soviet Union increased, through 
annexations, from 160 million, as it was left after the war, to 182 million. 
The word “nominally” should be emphasised, because both the 
Germans and the Soviets, who occupied these territories in turn, 
wrought such havoc with the lives of the people undergoing repeated 
disasters of succeeding military occupations that the numbers actually 
surviving in the Soviet Union today must have been reduced by 
several millions. It is possible to indicate approximately only some of 


these losses. ; ae 
With regard to the Poles, the Soviet Government, during its first 
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occupation of Eastern Poland on the basis of the Ribbentrop-Molotov 

pact from 1939-41, reduced the population by at least 1 million, by 
deporting men, women and children indiscriminately to Siberia. Of 
these not more than 200,000 left the Soviet Union in 1942 as soldiers 

of General Anders’ army or their dependants. Of the remaining 

800,000, very few were allowed to return to Soviet-dominated Poland 

after the war. On the other hand, about 3 million Poles were allowed 

to migrate from behind the so-called Curzon Line westwards into the 

new Poland and they were settled in the newly acquired provinces in 
the West. (The 35,000 sq. km. of Finnish territory which Russia 

annexed in 1940 came to her as an uninhabited desert. The 450,000 

Finns preferred to abandon the lands of their fathers rather than come 

under Soviet rule, and they all migrated to Finland.) 

Of the Baltic countries, it is difficult to speak with any certainty. 
It is known, however, that nearly 250,000 Estonians, Letts and 
Lithuanians escaped westwards before their countries were annexed. 
According to reports of Baltic refugees who succeeded in making their 
escape to Scandinavia in 1948-9 the Soviet Government is carrying 
out a systematic transplantation of the Baltic populations to regions 
behind the Ural Mountains, while re-settling the Baltic provinces by 
deportees from other parts of the Soviet Union. The total numbers of 
those deported from the Baltic countries has never been accurately 
ascertained, but there are sufficiently reliable indications that by now 
they must amount to not less than 2 million out of a total population 
of about 5 million, and the process is continuing without interruption. 

The worst fate of all befell the 5 million Polish Ukrainians, a strongly 
nationalistic, virile ethnic group, many of whom volunteered to aid the 
Germans in their war against Soviet Russia. It is highly probable that 
it was the unshakable determination of the Soviet rulers to lay hands 
on the Polish Ukrainians, forming the “‘ Piedmont” of Ukrainian 
national aspirations, that made them so obstinate in their insistence in 
claiming that part of prewar Poland, and led to their success in 
Teheran and Yalta in securing the acquiescence of Great Britain and 
the United States to their claims of Polish territories, in spite of the 
decision of the United Nations that no territorial changes were to be 
discussed until after the end of the war. 

Ever since the Soviet armies expelled the Germans from these 
territories, a bitter struggle has been and is being waged between the 
Soviet military and police forces and the Polish Ukrainians. Unknown 
numbers of them have been killed in guerrilla fighting in the forests of 
the Carpathian Mountains, countless thousands have been deported to 
camps in Asiatic Russia. Today, after six years of this merciless war, 
no one knows how many Ukrainians remain in the erstwhile Polish 
provinces. Their Church, the Greek Uniate, has been “‘ abolished,” 
their archbishop and their bishops and the majority of their clergy 
were either killed or imprisoned or exiled. It will not be an exaggeration 
to assume that up to the present not less than 2 million Polish 
Ukrainians have been exterminated or deported, which in the long run 
amounts to extinction, or delayed extermination. To conclude, the 
actual number of the total population of the enlarged territories of the 
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Soviet Union is not known, and it is probable that the Soviet authorities 
themselves do not know the actual state of the population of the 
U.S.S.R. However, taking as a basis the official results of the last 
census of 1939—which in itself is of doubtful accuracy—and after 
making all the corrections enumerated above, we shall be justified in 
concluding that the present total population of the Soviet Union is 
round about 180 million. Within that population, but limited to the 
adult age groups, there exists the unnatural preponderance of females, 
amounting to about 20 million more adult women than men, with all 
the far-reaching social and economic implications that such a demo- 
graphic monstrosity entails. 


FRANCIS BOWER. 


FENELON: ‘““THE SWAN OF CAMBRAI” 


HE seventeenth-century Englishman, surrounded as he was, 
in his native country, by the major uproar of civil war and 
revolutionary change, may well have regarded the neighbour 
realm of France as a land of comparative peace and static changeless- 
ness. Here a monarch with a dominating personality and a healthy 
aversion to dangerous new ideas was able to impose a superficial 
uniformity on the majority of his subjects, and the Divine Right of 
Kings was a doctrine still accepted by all save a handful of eccentrics 
and heretics! It seemed, indeed, that the ancien régime was, here, 
lusty and strong, sufficiently to be in no danger of death! Yet, as in 
so many other human affairs, things were not exactly what they seemed. 
Under the smooth yet volcanic surface the seeds of rebellion were 
ripening apace, and there were certain prescient souls who not only 
perceived the coming doom of that régime but also realised that, 
whenever it came, it would be a just retribution for long-endured 
injustices on the part of the powerful Few against the feeble Many. 
Among these intuitive seers, Frangois de Salignac de la Mothe 
Fénelon (known more familiarly to us by the last title in this imposing 
array) is entitled to high rank, and his whole career and character, 
as visualised three hundred years from his birth, indicate the signi- 
ficance of such seership, in a saintly ecclesiastic and ascetic scholar who, 
at first glance, might hardly have been suspected of “ forward-looking 
thoughts.’’ He was born, in the late summer of the year 1651, at his 
father’s chateau of Perigord, in South-Western France ; on territory 
peopled long ago by the Spanish tribe Gascones, which had trekked 
over the Pyrenees to occupy that piece of French soil and, incidentally, 
to endow future inhabitants with some admixture of Spanish blood. 
Pons, Count de Fénelon, had been twice married and was the father 
of a numerous family, of which Frangois was one of the youngest 
members, coming into the world when the paternal resources were, 
seemingly, more than somewhat strained and receiving his early educa- 
tion at home and at the little nearby university of Cahors. At his 
ageing father’s death, however, he was committed to the capable care 
of his uncle, Antoine, Viscount Fénelon, who, once a skilful and notor- 
ious duellist—a typical musketeer !—had become, in later life, deeply 
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religious and who, recognising the keen intelligence and real spirituality r 
of his young nephew, lost no time in placing him at the distinguished | 
Parisian seminary of St. Sulpice, where priests, whether born or not, | 
were carefully and conscientiously made, and where the saintly founder, 
Pére Olier, had a worthy successor in the devout and learned Pére 
Tronson, soon to become the beloved director and friend of the young 
Francois, whose eager mind and heart he must have rejoiced to train. 

At St. Sulpice every student, of whatever social rank, had to take 
his due share in the menial tasks of the household and so—it was _ 
hoped !—learned to develop humility and abandon worldly pride. 
Such discipline could, however, have been scarcely needful in Frang¢ois’ — 
case. Aristocrat though he was, and bearing himself always with 
aristocratic dignity and even elegance, he was singularly free from 
aristocratic arrogance; considerate and courteous in his dealings | 
with all and sundry, but more especially with those who could be 
classified as inferiors. Of the members of his domestic staff, for instance, 
he is reported to have said that they should be treated with all the 
more honour and respect, because of their hapless subordinatesituation ; 
and one of the principal reasons for his lifelong horror of war seems to 
have been the suffering it entailed upon the helpless peasantry. He 
was outspoken, too, in his condemnation of wasteful luxury, indulged 
in at the expense of the poor, and we hear of him writing to a wealthy 
ecclesiastic, a son of Colbert, who was apparently building himseli 
a great mansion and lavishly decorating it. “‘ Souvenez-vous, Mon- 
seigneur, que vos revenues ecclesiastiques sont le patrimonie des 
pauvres, que les pauvres sont vos Enfants et qu’ils meurent, de tous 
cotes, de faim.’”’ As for the revenues of his own diocese, he declared, 
with obvious sincerity, that he would rather live on dry bread than 
allow his poor people to be pressed to extremes for his convenience. 

What manner of man was this apostle of compassion in his mortal 
flesh ? Saint Simon—the brilliantly shrewd observer and chronicler 
of the reign of Louis XIV !—has left us a vivid little word-picture 
of his outward aspect: “Un grande homme maigre, bien fait, avec 
un grande nez et yeux dont le feu et l’esprit sortaient comme un 
torrent.’’ And to this precise outline of figure and feature, Saint Simon 
adds the vaguer more intriguing note that this tall, slender, well-built 
individual possessed ‘‘une physionomie ... qui ne se pouvait 
oublier, quand on ne l’aurait vu qu’une fois.”” We may, indeed, believe 
that there was something in Fénelon’s face which, once seen, was not 
easily forgotten. The fine portrait of him by Joseph Vivien (1657-1745) 
gives the impression of dignified austerity, softened by intense human 
feeling, and, while the sober ecclesiastical garb accords with the high- 
bred chiselled features, the eyes are burningly eager and the mouth 
sensitive and quietly humorous. It is easy to see what Saint Simon 
means and what his keen intelligence recognised in Fénelon. 

Count Antoine’s rank, to say nothing of his gallant reputation, 
could give his nephew a ready passport to Court, and the youthful 
ecclesiastic—Fran¢ois was ordained in his early twenties—with his 
good looks, winning manners and rare religious zeal, found a powerful 
friend in Madame de Maintenon. The memory of the Grand Monarch’s 
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morganatic wife has been burdened, by posterity, with a frigid formal 
piety and a conventional “ school-marmish ’’ stiffness ; but, at least, 
the poor lady had sufficient goodness of the normal type to appreciate 
abnormal goodness in others, and she persistently urged on the King 
the claims of Frangois to preferment. Probably it was by her influence 
that he obtained the directorship of that rather peculiar religious 
association known as “ Les Nouvelles Catholiques ’’ and, apparently, 
devoted to the conversion of Huguenot ladies. Later came his appoint- 
ment to join the highly ambiguous Mission of Reconciliation to Saint- 
onge and Poitou, where the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes had, not 
unnaturally, created serious disturbances and where the Missioners 
were expected to make converts en masse, by fair means or foul.* 
_ But even here Fénelon’s gentleness and moderation had some effect. 
He may not have practised the modern mode of religious toleration, 
but he instinctively hated all forms of religious persecution, which, 
he was wont to say, was not only sinful but worse than useless for its 
professed aims. Returned to Paris, he resumed his quiet ministrations 
to his Huguenot ladies and, whilst so employed, wrote, at the request 
of the Duchess of Beauvilliers (wife of his great friend and mother 
of eight daughters), a treatise—L’ Education des Filles—on the proper 
training of girls of high rank, deploring the frivolous ways they were 
encouraged to pursue and urging the study of serious subjects. 

Then, in 1689, came the great opportunity to develop his enlightened 
educational theories; at Versailles, as tutor to the little sons of the 
Dauphin—Louis, Duc de Burgogne, heir to the throne, and Philippe, 
Duc de Anjou, afterwards Philippe V of Spain. “Little Louis,” 
as his tutor playfully styled him, seems to have been a thorough 
problem child ; but Fénelon’s unwearied patience and firm yet loving 
discipline shaped him into the affectionate, sensitive, conscientious 
youth whose premature death in 1712 was to be so bitter a grief to his 
former preceptor. Of the strong and lasting affection between the two, 
astrological enthusiasts may like to note the similarity of their horo- 
scopes, for both were born on the sixth day of the eighth month 
and so would be regarded as under similar planetary influences. 
But a less fantastic reason, of course, existed, on Fénelon’s side, 
in the little Duke’s destiny of kingship. This child embodied the 
great hope which Fénelon cherished for the future of France, for 
a kingdom governed by true Christian-Democrat principles and by a 
Christian-Democrat king, and he employed every effort to give “ Little 
Louis ” the right view of his future responsibilities. 

In those days of practically non-existent juvenile literature, tutors 
who took their duties seriously wrote their own school books, and 
Fénelon, with his literary gifts and sympathetic insight into the 
child-mind, produced a plentiful supply of “ Children’s Classics ”"— 
Fables and Dialogues that were both instructive and entertaining and, 
notably, the still-remembered Homeric story, Les Aventures de 
Téémaque, + written in that “poetic prose ’’ which we associate 

* “ air means or foul.” The armed troops, sent into the district, were supposed to 
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¢ Les Aventures de Télémaque. Still famous, though largely unread, this tale of the 
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with Fénelon and which he is said to have much preferred to the rigid - 
French poetry of his day. All these works were made the vehicle | 
of rather dangerous ideas on social justice and social reform and | 
reflected their author’s discontent with contemporary social conditions. 
Especially this is the case with Télémagque, where the tyrant king, 
Idomenée, is all too easily recognisable as the Grand Monarch himself, — 
and in the ingenious Dialogues des Morts, the ghosts of the great dead, 
conferring together, serve as mouthpieces for Fénelon’s sense of the 
genuine glory of greatness. Kings, as he boldly said, existed for the good | 
of their subjects, not subjects for the benefit of kings, and though a | 
certain degree of timidity, arising from reluctance to give pain or offence, _ 
is observable in his make-up, on these matters he felt too keenly 
to remember prudence and would have justice done, though the 
heavens might fall. 

His candour was to prove his undoing; for his enemies would 
surely have found it less easy to convince the King that he had become 
infected with the heresy of Quietism and was therefore no longer a fit 
preceptor for the Royal children if his democratic opinions had not 
already prejudiced the authorities against him. Quietism, as most of 
us will remember, had, for its central principle, the duty of the human 
soul to submit itself blindly and, as it were, indifferently, to whatever 
appeared to be the Divine Will, even if that Will included eternal 
damnation ! The Spanish priest Molinos had preached up this doctrine 
in Italy and, in Fénelon’s time, that amiable neurotic Madame Guyon 
was trying to popularise it, in devout circles, in France. Fénelon, 
as a natural mystic, may well have felt the subtle attraction of such an 
idea; but there is less than no evidence that he approved of its 
extravagant implications, and his staunch refusal to join in the orthodox 
condemnation of poor Madame Guyon may well have been prompted 
by kindness rather than conviction. However that may be, he had put 
a powerful weapon into the hands—and tongues !—of those who, 
jealous of his influence, desired his downfall. 

Bossuet—the eloquent prelate, nicknamed “‘ the Eagle of Meaux ! ” 
—who had once been Fénelon’s patron and ally, now, grown more 
bigoted with age and misled by bad advisers, shrieked fiercely against 
his former friend, and when the aged Pope Innocent XII had been 
reluctantly persuaded to condemn Fénelon’s book—Maximes des 
Sainis—as tainted with Quietism, all prospect of worldly advancement 
for its unworldly author disappeared. In 1685 Fénelon had been con- 
secrated to the Archbishopric of Cambrai, the large, wealthy and exact- 
ing diocese in the north of France, on the borders of disaffected 
Flanders.* But what had then seemed a signal proof of royal favour 
now, ironically, became an instrument of royal rage. 

By the King’s order, the Archbishop was banished to his diocese 
and forbidden to quit it for any reason whatever, which meant, of 
course, his entire separation from the Court and from the work whereon 
he had set so many patriotic hopes. He and the Duc de Burgogne did, 
indeed, contrive occasional letters and meetings, and the death of the 


AK The diocese in the north of France.’’ Cambrai, we remember, gave us the name 
Cambric, from the fabric made in the town. ' 
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dull-witted Dauphin, in 1711, stimulated Fénelon to draw up a detailed 
plan of government for the new régime, when his beloved pupil should 
be King and he (Fénelon) his chosen counsellor. But, in the following 
year, the young Duke himself died of smallpox and with that premature 
and tragic end Fénelon’s visions of a Golden Age ended also. As he 
wrote brokenheartedly to his friend the Duc de Chevreuse: ‘‘ Dieu 
nous a oté toute notre esperance pour l’Eglise et pour l’Etat!” 
Yet those last devoted years at Cambrai hardly suggest a despair- 
paralysed life. In them we see the Archbishop faithfully fulfilling 
every diocesan duty, however trivial and tiring ; turning his seminary 
into a hospital for the victims of the King’s interminable war and, 
to the last limit of his resources, relieving the necessity and distress 
of the devastated countryside. To those years also belong several 
of the voluminous Spiritual Letters, which he wrote so ungrudgingly 
to the various men and women who sought his counsel and in which 
modern psychologists still discern his considerable psychological 
skill in the clear-headed diagnosis and patiently suggested remedies 
for each individual case. ( 

That title of ‘‘ Swan of Cambrai ’’—bestowed on him in contrast 
to the eagle-like Bossuet—may seem a rather grotesque name for 


such a man; but perhaps the calm grace and dignity with which, 


unsullied, he took his way over those dark waters may lend it some 
quaint verisimilitude. Early in the year 1715 the Archbishop’s 
overtaxed strength finally gave out, and soon, surrounded by his few 
surviving friends and cherished kinsmen, he peacefully crossed ‘“‘ that 
Bound beyond which no enemy can follow us.”” The grief of Cambrai 
for its devoted “‘ father in God ”’ was deep and genuine ; for he had 
been the friend of young and old—trich or poor, learned or ignorant, 
good or evil—and his far-reaching sympathies had acknowledged 
the claims of everyone to his help and kindness.* His memory long 
survived as a blessing among the people he had served. Children 
were given his name in baptism and the memorial erected to him 
represented his various works of practical charity. 

For us moderns, too, that memory may still have its value. Few 
of us may be able to share his naive anthropomorphic faith, his unques- 
tioning adherence to what we regard as outdated dogma; but, in 
the deeper levels of his nature, Fénelon may well seem more akin 
to us than the more original sceptical geniuses of his time and country 
—than the rationalist mathematician Descartes or the miracle- 
scorning Malebranche. For in an age that cared little for the rights 
of common folk and was largely preoccupied with shams and vanities 
Fénelon’s was that clear-sighted charity which could glimpse the true 
meaning of the brotherhood of man, the value of every individual 
soul and body. And so his career and character—his “ high failure,’’ 
exceeding as ever the bounds of ‘‘ low successes ’’—possess a timeless 


significance and a lasting appeal. 
Ps G. M. Hort. 


* “ The claims of everyone to his help and kindness.” Many of the inhabitants were 
Flemings ; an aggrieved percentage whose confidence was hard to gain. 
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T is a matter of the greatest interest to try and assess the influence | 
[« religion on the works of some of our major novelists. To what. 
extent have their religious beliefs—or the lack of them—influenced | 
their books, for good or for ill? At the same time, while pursuing this | 
inquiry, we must bear in mind that the novelist’s primary task is not to | 
preach but to entertain, not to make his work a vehicle for this or that 
belief but to hold the mirror up to life and reveal it in its many-sided © 
complexity and diversity, showing up the good as well as the bad, | 
the sinner as well as the saint. | 
When we turn to the two novelists whose work shed a lustre over the | 
early years of the nineteenth century—Jane Austen and Walter Scott 
—we find their work similar in one respect though so dissimilar in every _ 
other. They both wrote against a religious background and conse- 
quent standard of moral values in which they believed so firmly that 
they thought there was little point in arguing about it. ““ Jane Austen,” 
says David Cecil, “was profoundly religious. She thought you lived 
only to be good, that it was the first duty of everyone to be sincere, 
unselfish and disinterested.’ The result is, as Cecil goes on to inform 
us, “ that her spinsters and curates have the universal significance of 
the scheme of values in whose light they are presented to us: these 
quiet comedies of country life propound fundamental problems of 
human conduct.’’ Here then, at a glance, seems to be a major dif- 
ference between the older novelists and those who, coming later, found 
awaiting them a world of religious values largely in the melting pot. 
When we glance at the Waverley novels we see at once that Scott, too, 
wrote against a firmly accepted background of religious belief and a 
standard of conduct arising from it. We know that he wrote to a friend 
saying that the immortality of the soul was much more a cardinal belief 
with him than the immortality of any literary work. And in his 
Journal he writes: “I would, if called upon, die a martyr for the 
Christian religion, so completely (in my poor opinion) is its divine origin 
proved by its beneficial effects on the state of society. Were we but to 
name the abolition of slavery and of polygamy, how much has in those 
two words been granted mankind by the lessons of our Saviour ! ”’ 
This firm belief, then, lies at the base of all the work of these two great 
novelists, providing them with a firm foundation on which to erect 
their imposing monuments of the novel art—a sure standard by which 
they can judge good and evil both in the abstract and in the complex 
life of human nature. Unlike so many of the modern novelists, who are 
so busy trying to rebuild the foundations—digging about in the murky 
subsoil of man’s unconscious behaviour or trying to solve some private 
moral problem of their own—that they never seem to get started on the 
main edifice at all. With regard to Scott, it is well to point out that his 
religious beliefs, sincere though they were, were qualified by a real horror 
of fanaticism, both in religion and in politics. He was deeply read in 
history, particularly the history of his own country ; his knowledge of 
men and affairs was immense ; and, according to Hogg, he constantly 
feared that a revolution might be brought about in the State through 
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the agency of the unbridled religious enthusiasm which was so rife in 
his day, just as had happened in the days of the Covenant. He advised 
_the Ettrick Shepherd not to marry a religious woman—“ at least not a 
very religious woman.” And he had no love for self-appointed preachers. 
In his most powerful novel, Old M. ortality, this distrust of fanaticism is 
the warning lesson that stands out starkly from every page. And in the 
Covenanter, John Balfour of Burley, one of the murderers of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, he has drawn the eternal fanatic and shown to what 
depth he will stoop and what crimes he will commit in the pursuit of 
his aims. It is a warning that needs to be taken to heart by the political 
world oftoday. Inthe Heart of Midlothian he atoned for this unfriendly 
_ picture of the Covenanters by portraying them later in history, when 
time had mellowed some of their stern enthusiasm. And in the portrait 
_ of the heroic peasant girl Jeanie Deans, who refuses to perjure herself 
in the courts to save her sister’s life, but goes on foot to London to 
plead for her pardon with the Queen, he has bequeathed to posterity 
one of the most convincing and lovable and heroic Christian portraits 
in the whole of our novel literature. It was the other and brighter side 
to the grim picture he had felt obliged to portray in Old Mortality. 

When we come a little forward in time and consider the great 

novelists of the Victorian era, we find at once there is some loss in 
deep-seated religious conviction combined with an even closer clinging 
to the traditional standards of conduct, which suffer to some extent in 
the impression of absolute sincerity they make on the reader. They 

' seem a little vulgarised, as if the authors wanted us to be good because 
it paid. Dickens is a case in point. Not that he did not consider himself 
a Christian or considered that one should be good for reasons of gain, 
but it is difficult to see that he ever gave religion or fundamental 
morality much thought at all. It was all swallowed down, along with 
much else that went with it, as part of the Victorian middle-class 
morality with the complacency that was so typical of the day. On the 
other hand, thanks to Darwin and the advance of science, grave doubts 
were beginning to arise in the minds of some. Among these George 
Eliot was conspicuous. Though brought up against a background of 
puritanical belief and conduct, she lost early her faith in her intellectual 
pilgrimage, and was left with nothing but a heavy burden of puritanical 
morals to carry about with her for the rest of her life. And, unlike 
Christian in the Pilgrim’s Progress, there was no Cross at the foot of 
which she could shed her heavy burden. 

It has been pointed out that no struggle is so hopeless as that of the 
moralist pure and simple who, alone and unaided by any supernatural 
power, must go on trying to become better and better, day after day and 
year after year. Since no person can be entirely moral in this world, 
and each victory only leads to the necessity for winning another, the 
moralist endures the torment of Sisyphus, for he must for ever roll the 
heavy stone of his imperfections up an endless hill. He does undoubtedly 
win victories, but he gets exhausted in the struggle and the ultimate 
goal seems for ever out of sight. All this is too evident in the works of 
George Eliot, and is one of the causes for her decline in popularity 
today. As one reads of the struggles to be better of Dorothea or Maggie 
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Tulliver one wonders whether it is worth while trying to be good at such 
a price. “ Depend on it,” says Stevenson, “if your morals make you | 
unhappy there must be something wrong with them. And to bring 
human nature to an exclusively moral judgment, divorced from any 
religious faith that teaches forgiveness and charity and mercy and even 
tolerance, is to make the worst of both worlds and to see life as a pretty 
bleak and disillusioning affair. | 
We turn to Hardy and find that unbelief has taken even a step 
forward ; though strangely enough the simple and saintlike character 
is still portrayed with a tenderness and sincerity which has rarely been 
equalled. But with Hardy the real villain of the piece is not humanity 
but the cold indifferent universe which looks unpityingly down on 
man’s struggles and griefs, his joys as well as his sorrows. Hardy could 
see no sign of any God or guiding hand in the pattern of life ; as he 
walked by night over the wastes of Egdon the stars seemed to look down 
with a cold indifference ; Tess and Sue, Marty South and Giles Winter- 
bourne struggle vainly in the net of blind forces which has doomed them 
to a few years of pain and sorrow before their final extinction. So 
strongly did Hardy feel all this that it cries aloud from every page of the 
Wessex novels. And yet no Christian will lightly dismiss Hardy as an 
agnostic or atheist and say the influence of his books is bound to be 
pernicious, as the late Dr. Temple evidently thought. The truth is that 
his sincerity and tenderness and compassion for human suffering, his 
hatred of the evil and indifference that wrecks the life of mankind here 
below, make Hardy in essence one of the most Christian souls that has 
ever applied itself to the task of writing novels. His atheism is more 
Christian in spirit than the beliefs of a thousand merely conventional 
and orthodox persons. So dearly, we feel, he would like to have accepted 
the Christian belief at the same time as he admired the goodness and 
piety of the Christian character. But it could not be—the whole scale 
of evidence was weighted too much the other way. Reluctantly he was 
compelled to accept the grim truth that there was no God, since evil 
in the world so predominated over the good. : 
It seems that Hardy, though a countryman and a nature-lover, 
lacked any mystical sense such as was possessed by Wordsworth or 
Emily Bronté. He was, moreover, one of those Victorians who were 
unduly obsessed by all the latest findings of science. Thus the whole 
created universe, which to the mystic sings like the morning stars 
reminding him hourly of the existence of God, only spoke to Hardy of 
a chilly indifference to the whole spectacle of life here below. And the 
earth itself was but a speck of cosmic dust, bearing on its surface 
humans whose cries passed unheeded by any friendly power as it 
whirled onward through space. It is a tragic picture; yet it is ennobled 
by the portraits he draws of men and women bearing their burden of 
many sorrows and a few years with constancy and fortitude—retaining 
a loveliness and simplicity of character in spite of it all. For Hardy is 
‘ our supreme tragic novelist, and even the most pronounced Christian 
optimist must feel at times today that the picture he draws is not far 
from the truth. And true tragedy—not the spurious sentimental stuff 
of so many of the Victorian novelists—is uplifting and purging in its 
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effects. We feel often, as we read the Wessex novels, that we are listen- 
ing to the words of a sad and disillusioned seer—a modern Ecclesiastes 
—built on the old pattern of Christian sainthood who yet, due to the 
sorry spectacle of the world’s evil, is unable to accept the Christian 
hope or its consolation. 

Lastly there is D. H. Lawrence, about whom there is so much con- 
troversy and so much nonsense has been written. He died at the age 
of forty-four in the year 1930. It is perhaps a mere coincidence that he 
died at the same age as Robert Louis Stevenson, suffered from the same 
disease and was, like him, a wanderer over the face of the earth. He 
was the son of a miner, the sort who drank heavily in taverns and 
shouted raucously at football matches, and was brought up in poverty 
by parents who did not mince words in their quarrels and differences. 
He attended a Congregational chapel as a boy where the brand of 
Christianity served up was a fearsome mixture of emotionalism and 
brutal ethical bullying. After he left home, all pretence of religious 
orthodoxy fell away from him, leaving him with no deep compassion 
for suffering humanity such as ennobles the pages of Hardy. But, since 
Nature hates a vacuum, and especially a spiritual one, it is for this 
reason perhaps that we find him advocating, both in his books and to 
his friends, some home-made substitute for the religion that he had 
lost. It is not necessary to follow him in all these absurd attempts to 
find a substitute for Christianity ; we will only mention the idea of 
founding a new colony, which he seriously attempted to put into action, 
where, to use his own words, there was to be some real decency based 
on the assumption of goodness rather than badness in its members. 
Apparently Lawrence himself was to be the messiah or leader of this 
colony. 

It is an age-long dream, born of the romantic mind, and based on a 
completely erroneous reading of human nature. Human beings, if they 
cannot live happily and at peace in Bermondsey or in Sussex (and it 
must be admitted that Lawrence tried out the virtues of a good many 
places), surrounded by friends and all the amenities of civilisation, will 
hardly contrive to do so on a desert isle where scarcely any of these 
assets exist. Indeed, the subsequent story of the Bounty mutineers on 
Pitcairn Island shows how dismally they failed to produce anything 
better than a new hell when they left a// to human _ nature, 
and how they succeeded in producing something that did approximate 
to the ideal pattern when they placed their island society on a religious 
foundation. There is no conceit so profound or so dangerous as that of 
the embittered small man who has risen by means of his talents from 
his obscurity. We think of Hitler; and recall, too, that Lawrence had 
risen from the humblest beginnings, on the strength of his talents, and 
longed for power, to be a messiah, to found a new religion that would 
draw men unto him. These are dangerous dreams, as the world has but 
recently had cause to note. The comparison may seem unjust to 
Lawrence, but we must remember that, in life as in his books, he seemed 
almost to be a law unto himself. His breakaway from society, and from 
the code that most of us still agree to be bound by, seems to have been 
almost complete. He was a self-appointed outcast, a waif, a stray, an 
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Ishmael wandering over the face of the earth who could find no con- : 


genial spot where he could lay his head. At the best, like Rousseau, he 


seemed to think that the better passions and instincts of man were 
enough to see him through. 


Lawrence, if he were quite unfitted to be a messiah, or social reformer, — 


or leader of any sort, was fundamentally a poet and an artist. The 
tragedy of his life and work is that he was too lacking in humility to 
understand his true gifts or to be able to follow, except in fits and starts, 
his real vocation. With the result that his books are cluttered up with 
reams of windy nonsense and rant due to his determination to lose no 
opportunity for putting across his many barbarous and preposterous 
theories for the betterment of man. Moreover, this constant desire to 


be preaching (which he may have picked up from the chapel he attended 


as a boy) makes his style hard and bullying in tone and fundamentally 
unattractive. It is utterly without flexibility, since he must always be 
writing, as it were, at the top of his voice. One of the most persistent 
theories that Lawrence put forward for man’s salvation was that of the 
ideal sexual union—apparently whether with one’s own or someone 
else’s wife does not matter! Lawrence was fundamentally a Puritan, 
and he wished people to realise what a beautiful and sacred thing the 
ideal union could be. But it should have occurred to him that the orgies 
he describes could only be harmful and inartistic, since the law of art, 
like that of life, demands discipline and restraint. Moreover, they were 
only too likely to appeal to a class of reader that would have revolted 
Lawrence himself. Finally he still has not solved the problem of 
human nature, since there is not the slightest reason to believe that the 
most perfect sexual union alone will save mankind any more than a 
retreat to a desert isle with a select company of friends. 

With regard to his gifts as a novelist, it is only fair to say that, when 
he can forget his theories, he has unique force and fire and descriptive 
power. His portrayal of the whole domestic life of the Morel family, 
which we know was his own, is eloquent and vivid and convincing in 
the extreme. And he has the rarest gift at all times of evoking the still 
life of Nature in all its colours and manifestations. One can only regret 
that the artist in him was not more often on top and the ranter kept in 
check ; or perhaps, to sum it up in a sentence, that he had not been 
able to accept a true religious philosophy for the basis of his life and 
work, which there is every indication that he so much needed. He died 
and was buried in a little chapel in Taos, on the slopes of the Rockies, 
where a pagan altar and pagan symbolism fittingly mark his last 
resting-place. He admitted towards the end of his life that he had 
probably been mistaken “‘ in dropping the symbolism of God”; which 
is most likely the nearest approach he made to any orthodox confession 
of faith. We see thus in Lawrence that the breakaway from religion or 
any traditional standard of conduct was more complete than in any of 
his predecessors. Yet we would be unjust to him if we did not mention 
one thing : he had a bitter hatred of the whole mechanised industrial 
civilisation into which he was born, and which he had beheld so grimly 
at first hand when he was a boy. We will never understand him or be 
fair to him unless we remember this. He maintained that in a world 
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divorced from Nature, where men were little better than monkeys 
tending machines, we could only expect cold hate to be bred in the 
masses with all the fearful destructiveness of modern war. And rather 
than endure such a thing he thought that mankind would (as he in fact 
did) retreat to the jungle of nothing more solid or stable than a sense 
of decency and their own natural instincts. Either that—or war would 
knock the whole sorry box of tricks on the head. Thus, in the last 
resort, he is seen to be something of a prophet—at least a portent and a 
warning—to his own distraught and sadly perplexed age. 


J. A. BRAMLEY. 


WATER-FINDING 


HE art of dowsing, or water-finding, is as old as the hills. It has 
been suggested that Moses, who was full of Egyptian learning, 
had something akin to a divining-rod in his hand when he found 
_ water in the wilderness. There is a tendency in human nature, if not 
to deny the existence of something you cannot understand, at least 
to attribute its existence to some sinister power. In the Middle Ages, 
_ Holy Church set its face against witchcraft as the work of the Devil, 
and you may read an account of the religious persecution of witches 
in the lucid pages of Michelet’s La Sorciéve. Even so late as the reign of 
Charles II we find that brilliant and rational thinker Sir Thomas 
_ Browne sitting in the Assize Court at Norwich, almost acting as 
amicus curi@, and consenting to the death of an unfortunate witch. 
Credo quia impossibile is a hard saying to a scientist, and yet much of 
our religion is based on such an assumption. Now in dealing with a 
complex subject, such as the use of the divining-rod, in which both 
physiology and psychology are prayed in aid, no valid theory can be 
established without finding out the facts. And what are they ? 

At the risk of being thought egotistic, I will begin with my own 
experience, which is indeed limited mostly to finding underground 
water, known to others, but not to myself. Armed with a forked stick 
shaped like a Y, cut from apple, horse-chestnut or beech (I have 
not tried the approved hazel), and held upside down with the palms of 
the hands turned upwards, grasping the two ends and keeping the fork 
straight upright, you begin your perambulation. As soon as you reach 
a spot directly above water, the point of the rod is pulled, sometimes 
violently, towards the earth. You cannot stop it dipping. In the hands 
of one of my nephews so violent was the pull that the stick broke. In 
the hands of my wife the rod will not move, but if I hold her hand it 
moves, but with no such force as when I hold it alone. I should add that, 
when seeking water, my mind is not controlling my muscles in any way 
save to hold fast the two ends of the rod to keep it in position, and to 
prevent the dip when the pull comes. I suppose you might call my 
mind in a state of conscious expectation. I feel no exterior force, 
except through the rod, and if I carry on my experiment for any length 
of time I feel very exhausted : it is as though some virtue had gone out 
of me, and yet I am quite unconscious of it at the time. It may be 
relevant to state that I have been able to foretell in a thunderstorm 
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a close flash of lightning by the feeling of gooseskin or horripilation 
all over my body, not from fear but from some physical cause. 

There is no denying the efficacy of dowsing in the hands of certain 
gifted persons. The late Stephen Paget once wrote, ‘‘ He who wonders 
at the commonplace is indeed engaged deep in philosophical contem- 
plation.”” But what of him who wonders at the marvellous ? 

A book of almost unbelievable facts has been published by Double- 
day & Co., N.Y., dated 1951, entitled Henry Gross and his Divining Rod, 
written by Kenneth Roberts. He is a well-known writer of fiction, and 
so I approached this book with the natural scepticism not of a scientist 
but of a reasonable man, and one who as a lawyer has been accustomed 
to deal with evidence. By profession Mr. Henry Gross is a game warden 
in Maine, U.S.A., who has learned somewhat in his youth from his 
father. He lives at Biddeford, not far from the author’s home at 
Kennebunkport, in Maine. The extraordinary success of Mr. Gross and 
his rod induced the two to carry out experiments, the results of which 
are related in this book. In short, it amounts to finding water at a 
distance by means of a map. 

First of all the theory is this: that in hilly districts water is forced 
by pressure up to high ground into what they call “ domes,” which 
spread water by underground “ veins’ to surrounding country. So 
far that theory has been found to be correct. Now comes the rub. 
Holding his forked stick in the approved position described above, 
Mr. Gross asks it questions which it answers by dipping for ‘‘ yes ” 
and remaining stationary for “no.”’ By carefully worded questions 
he ascertains what dome the water comes from, the depth beneath 
the surface, the flow in gallons per hour and whether contaminated 
or pure, and practically all these details are found to be correct. Here 
you have the spectacle of a dead thing apparently showing, at least 
giving, intelligence. And this method seemed to work whether Mr. 
Gross was on the spot or not. 

It happens that Mr. Roberts has interests in Bermuda, a waterless 
island the inhabitants of which have to live on water collected in tanks 
or imported by ships. At Kennebunkport, some 800 miles from 
Bermuda, Mr. Roberts produced a small-scale map of the island, on 
which Mrs. Roberts marked spots on the map with a pencil. Mr. Gross 
by means of his rod located several domes or sources of supply, indi- 
cated where the veins lay, their depth and their quality. In the winter 
of 1949-50 Messrs. Gross and Roberts were in Bermuda, and with the 
assistance of two distinguished Englishmen, Sir Stanley Spurling and 
Sir Howard Trott, re-dowsed on a large-scale ordnance map the places 
marked on the small-scale map and found the places substantially 
correct with the details taken down in Maine in the previous autumn. 
After digging and surmounting many mechanical difficulties, the 
details foretold in Maine were confirmed. The evidence of Mr. Roberts 
seems incontestable. 

But it is not only Mr. Gross who can produce such wonderful results, 
for Miss Penrose, working for the Government in British Columbia, 
has done long-distance water-finding by similar methods, and in a 
chapter she gives her own experiences. She comes from the land of 
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Tre, Pol and Pen, and her contribution to the subject is both valuable 
and interesting. She has taken to metal-finding, which she does with 
her hands alone, and I understand she is in Australia carrying on her 
work. Added to her evidence, which seems incontrovertible, is a chapter 
written by M. Charles Richet, Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Paris, and a Nobel Prize winner in 1913. He reduces the question to 
two hypotheses. The first is that the movements of the stick are due to 
“anconscious muscular contraction,’ and the second is that ‘‘ the 
movements are independent of the muscular contractions of the 
operator.’’ Now as regards the first hypothesis, he says that without 
doubt it is the only one acceptable, but with all deference to so great an 
authority I make bold to suggest that it is quite untenable, and for 
this reason. If the rod is held upright in the usuual way which I have 
described, and used by Mr. Gross, i.e. with the palms of the hands 
held upwards, to turn the rod down by muscular contraction becomes 
not only difficult but physically impossible. The muscles of the dowser 
are consciously engaged in holding the ends tight to prevent the rod 
dipping, which accounts for the blistering of the palms of Miss Penrose 
when water-divining, and also the occasional fracture of the rod 
itself. Therefore, if you cut out the muscular contractions from the 


second hypothesis, the rest holds good. The movement of the rod 


appears, and is felt to be, quite independent of the operator. If this be 
so, then the theory of “ E.S.P.,” or extra-sensory perception, comes in. 
Thus, to paraphrase from memory a saying of Matthew Arnold, “a 
power not ourselves which makes for ’’ perception, not “‘ righteousness,” 
is a good description, and yet to bring water to a thirsty land is an act 
of righteousness, and this power makes the dowser know with his 
“ E.S.P.”’ what he knew not before. 

What is this extraneous and extraordinary force? For there is no 
denying the facts recorded in this book. It is some physical force of 
Nature beyond human control. Let us look back I00 years, and see 
what discoveries have been made. Is this force more wonderful than 
radio-activity, the splitting of the atom, or the use of electricity ? 
And the latter word tempts me to suggest that here there is something 
for science to explore. There is more magnetism about us than we wot 
of. We already have reason to believe that carrier pigeons and migrat- 
ing birds are assisted in their flights through darkness and cloud by 
magnetic waves, and I myself have established the fact that a safety 
razor blade, after being orientated, ie. placed for some time in a 
position so that the line of the blade points to the magnetic north, will 
itself become magnetised. When floated on a cork in a basin of water, 
it will swing to the north like the needle of a compass. ; 

Professor Richet will have none of this idea: he says that “ this 
mysterious action is an unknown physical force, because it is neither 
humidity, nor heat, nor electricity.” Why not a form of terrestrial 
magnetism ? Miss Penrose, who works in the light of heaven, and free 
from the artificial conditions of a laboratory, says that “ the explana- 
tion of modern scientists . .. is that water, minerals and oil give off 
electro-magnetic waves and fields of force, and that water-diviners 
are merely human radio sets who are tuned in to these wavelengths, 
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and can pick them up.” This seems to be a far better explanation than 
that of unconscious muscular contraction. I have confined myself in 
this paper to water, for to deal with oil and metals would require too 
much space, and I have no personal experience of either. Metal-finding 
may be more exciting, but what can equal the blessing of bringing water 
to a thirsty land and creating food for a hungry people ? 

It is said that probably 20 per cent. of people have the dowsing gift 
without knowing it. Should not this gift be more cultivated than it is ? 
The initial faculty can be tested in five minutes. Schools for training 
the more gifted might be started and skilled experts let loose on the 
world: the profession should be well paid, for, though interesting, it isa 
most fatiguing occupation; besides, we are not all like Mr. Gross, who 
receives no fee, but only expenses, for his services. We have about us a 
mysterious force the springs of which we know nothing, and concerning 
which there is a vast field of research. The fact of dowsing is now far 
beyond the realm of magic and superstition. It is for science to find out 
more about this wonderful power. There are many about the world, 
including men of science, who jeer at this ancient art when they hear 
of an unskilled water-finder making mistakes. To them I would say, 
“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dream’t 
of in your philosophy.” 

GILBERT COLERIDGE. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


O avoid errors in judgment concerning the potentialities of 
equatorial Africa, and to form plans for the economic and satis- 
factory development of vast tracks of country, one needs to 
visualise the whole problem from afar, and in general, as though from 
the seat of a demi-god, as if the inhabitants were tiny toys and the 
country itself modelled in Plasticine. One must have considerable 
experience of the country, of the capabilities of the peoples, of tropical 
agriculture, forestry and animal husbandry, and then be bravely 
decisive in one’s judgments. It is necessary in the beginning to sketch 
in the broad outlines of an overall plan, like the background colours to 
a painting, and then begin to superimpose the detail. 

Let us first dispose of the high-altitude tablelands and mountain 
ranges, where rain is plentiful and well spread. In such regions the land 
is immediately useful, if it has not already been occupied by European 
- settlers, or by African tribes who have settled there because water is 
available, because there are no tsetse flies, and the mountainous slopes 
in bygone days could be defended from attack by other marauding 
tribes. The settlers need encouraging if they are helping the interests 
of the indigenous inhabitants, and if they are farming vacant lands 
where there is no fear of land hunger among tribes that are increasing 
in numbers. If they are practical men they will benefit the land and 
start industries which will give an uplifting example to the primitive 
peoples surrounding them. It is no use trying to make a successful 


farmer out of an ex-soldier who has no experience of farming whatso- 
ever, or permitting the entry of get-rich-quick gentlemen whose aim is 
to exploit the land and the people who supply the labour. If European 
settlement is permitted, then each man should be vetted and pass a test, 
and then be given every encouragement that government can give, with 
a suitable security of tenure. 

The higher and steeper slopes of mountain ranges are generally 
covered with forests, and these need the utmost protection to conserve 
the soil and water supplies. In fact, no steep slope should ever be used 
for plantation or field crops, but should be planted instead with trees. 
The forests that exist require careful exploitation and a gradual 
replanting with the best of the indigenous species. It is a criminal waste 
of good land to plant quick-growing softwoods, eucalyptus or wattle, 
where a slow-growing mahogany once flourished. It is on marginal land 
—on steep slopes that have been partly ruined by ill-advised cultivation 
—where such exotic trees may be established, provided they will grow. 
_ The indigenous forests are generally poorly supplied with sound timber, 
2 and it is unusual to find a pure stand of one species. Perhaps only 25 per 
cent. of the trees in tropical forests are useful, and hence those useful 

indigenous trees might be increased by organised planting without 
destroying the natural undergrowth or upsetting Nature’s balance. 
There is nothing more dismal, more lifeless and more likely to fail on 
account of some pest or disease than a vast planted area of one exotic 
tree. Hence the planting of wattle trees on a vast scale in Southern 
Tanganyika is fraught with danger. 
While we preserve, reorganise and wisely increase the forest areas, 
let us turn to the indigenous inhabitants, those primitive and as yet 
untutored people who are beginning to feel their feet, not because they 
have all advanced in learning but because of the few who have attained 
scholastic status and become frustrated by seeing the plums of civilised 
amenities and self-government still beyond their reach. The skipper 
of the fastest ship in a convoy is always irritated by the speed of the 
_ slowest ship. It is useless to teach too many of the primitive people to 
wear a white collar ; it is foolish to train men, in the beginning, at 
agricultural schools when the women do all the cultivating. Agricul- 
tural teaching should be done on the spot, quite often by trained 
women agriculturists who would gain the confidence of their conserva- 
tive female contemporaries. 

Distances between inhabited areas are great—even villages may be a 
day’s walk apart, and up to the present they may have been visited 
once a year by a male technical agricultural officer. A great undertaking 
like the ill-advised Tanganyika groundnut scheme could never be an 
“ ocular demonstration ’”’ to the native peoples who live hundreds of 
miles distant. Thank goodness the majority have been unable to see 
the mistakes that have been made. Each village is a potential centre 
of demonstration and teaching. Improved housing, hygiene and layout ; 
the introduction of more schools, clinics, welfare and recreation centres ; 
the issue of better seeds and livestock ; the provision of practical super- 
visory staff to teach improved methods of agriculture, of animal 
husbandry and of anti-erosion work ; the formation of contractor teams 
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with small mechanical implements for ploughing, cultivating and earth 

moving are all means to develop Africa by uplifting the primitive races _ 
which, if they received sufficient practical attention, would soon return | 
ample dividends. : | 

Many of the tribal areas are constricted by surrounding country 
which is infested with tsetse flies or is waterless, and the pressure of — 
increasing populations can be eased only by the provision of water | 
supplies in this no-man’s-land. It is beyond the present intelligence and | 
financial strength of the inhabitants to do this for themselves. Given 
just a little help there is ample land to grow food for increasing popula- 
tions for centuries to come, while they become educated and progressive, | 
and learn to restrict their families. If help does not come soon there may 
be famine, malnutrition, and the exhaustion of the present cultivated 
soil. With the aid of sufficient guidance in the beginning the people of 
many a tribal area could push back the tsetse flies, and cultivate suff- 
cient land not only for ample food supplies but to grow crops for 
export, such as cotton and groundnuts, as part of a well-advised and 
general rotation. Most of the African peoples own cattle, but it is 
doubtful if more than I per cent. makes use of the manure. Instead it 
is allowed to accumulate and desiccate in the open cattle kraals. 

Having discussed the high land and the inhabited regions, we pass to 
the greater part of equatorial Africa which lies at lower altitudes. There 
are narrow coastal strips and river deltas where the air is humid and 
the climate hot ; land that may be under jungle forest which again 
requires a careful exploitation and the encouragement of indigenous 
timber trees ; or land that is ideal for coconuts and oil palms. There 
is room for considerable industry in extending the planting of these last- 
named crops on both the west and east coasts, but development should 
never be allowed to follow the haphazard planting of cocoa such as 
occurred in the Gold Coast. The development of all such orchard 
industries needs careful guidance, and they should never be allowed to 
get out of control. There should never be vast homogeneous mono- 
cultures of one crop among a primitive people incapable of realising the 
significance of a pest or disease. The fragmentation of ownership of 
coconut plantings such as occurs on the east coast should be guided into 
co-operative enterprises. 

On the hot, semi-arid uplands and lowland plains of equatorial Africa 
lie the vast regions of grass and thorny bush which are chiefly unin- 
habited, often waterless, and infested with game and tsetse flies. Per- 
manent rivers are few and far between, albeit there is many a potential 
irrigation scheme awaiting the future, when crops such as rice and cotton 
could be extensively grown. Most of the rivers run dry soon after the 
rains cease, and the underground supplies are uncertain. In general, 
water is available everywhere for a multiple-unit farming scheme 
provided the units are not large, because the surplus run-off during the 
rains can be collected in reservoirs with earthen banks constructed by 
mechanical implements. 

The soils of these hot bush lands are varied and poor, and no amount 
of chemical fertiliser will make up for the lack of humus. A grass ley ° 
without livestock will have only a depressing effect on the soil when it 
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is ultimately ploughed in. Yet grass is the best thing to grow, and it 
should be the primary crop of importance throughout these areas of 
uninhabited country. If the bush and useless trees were eliminated, the 
tsetse flies would soon disappear, making way for mixed farming. Grass 
is most difficult to establish, however, until the soil is in good fettle. 
The indigenous grasses are too thin, their seeds are often infertile and 
they will not germinate satisfactorily without shade. Only such selected 
grasses as the perennial Kavirondo sorghum will grow successfully ; a 
grass eight feet tall that makes good silage, a fair sward when cut, and 
provides a grain suitable for poultry or pigs. Africa is one of the homes 
of sorghum millet, a crop that will grow far better in Africa’s semi-arid 
country than ever it will in Queensland, and there is no reason why 
pig-raising should not take place in Africa. 

Clear the land by all means by a general assault with mechanical 
implements, so that the lessons learned by the Tanganyika groundnut 
scheme may stand us in good stead, but afterwards the area should be 
divided up into a patchwork unit system of mixed farming. Even in 
England the rain is not always general, and this tendency is exaggerated 
in Africa, so one must leave sowing dates to the owners of small farms, 
where they must always have free scope to use their initiative and the 
knowledge of their own localities. Crops such as cotton, sunflowers 
and millets in semi-arid Africa must be sown within an optimum period 
of about ten days, and for this reason every unit must begin sowing 
when the first showers fall. This cannot be done successfully over a 
vast area on the assault principle, for it is then necessary to start too 
early and finish too late and work at night by the light of flares. A 
shower of rain may fall on one slope of a hillock but not on another. 
Grass, livestock and crops in rotation should be the order of develop- 
ment in the hot regions of equatorial Africa. Grass to keep the soil 
covered until livestock have provided a plentiful supply of organic 
manure, and then crops on a patchwork rotation as an adjunct to farm- 
ing, but not the chief motif. Along with a wise and proper development 
of the land should be the establishment of windbreaks, and cultivation 
that follows the contours. A vast area of one crop will always be subject 
to the vagaries of the weather, and open to extensive pest and disease 
attack, breakdowns in the mechanics of transport and handling, indus- 
trial disturbances and all the frailties of human endeavour. 

A. E. HAARER. 


TALLEYRAND 


HE name of Charles Maurice de Talleyrand, Prince of Benevento, 

is intimately associated with the history of France during 
those fateful years which saw the fall of the Directory, the 
creation and eclipse of the First Empire, and the Bourbon restoration, 
in all of which he played a leading part. The son of Lieutenant-General 
Daniel de Talleyrand-Périgord and Alexandrine d’Antigny, he was a 
scion of an ancient house. As the eldest son he would have been destined 
for a military career had not an accident in early childhood caused per- 
manent lameness, which resulted in his entering the Church, for which he 
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had not the slightest vocation. Even as a youth he manifested his — 
predilection for the opposite sex, and the name of Dorothy Dorinville, | 
of the Luzon Theatre, heads the list of many women whose names _ 
have been linked with his. His first public appearance was when, as a 
recently ordained priest of twenty-six, he was selected to be one of the _ 
two general agents representing the assembly of the French clergy in 
1780, and read a memorandum strongly attacking any interference with — 
that ecclesiastical property of which a few years later he was to be a | 
consenting party in its abrogation to the State. His nomination by — 
Louis XVI to the vacant see of Autun was made with considerable 
hesitation. He paid only one visit to his cathedral city, returning to the ~ 
capital, where he continued his usual life of pleasure in which frequent 
attendance at gambling rooms formed not seldom a part, and his suc- | 
cesses in this direction started the “‘ immense fortune ” which he had 
declared he would amass. | 
Talleyrand, although at heart a favourer of monarchical government 
for France, became a supporter of the French Revolution, though 
strongly deprecating those excesses which followed it. He resigned his 
see of Autun, although he became consecrator of the “ constitutional ”’ 
bishops appointed by the Government, an action resulting in his. sus- 
pension and excommunication by Pius VI ; but apart from this he had 
little to do with the setting up of a “‘ National’ Church on the lines 
now being attempted in Czechoslovakia. When the horrors perpetrated 
under the Terror were approaching their climax, he seized the oppor- 
tunity of leaving on an unofficial visit to England, a country for which 
he always had a sympathetic regard and in which he later achieved the 
last, but certainly not the least, of those many successes of his diplo- 
matic career. His visit was not welcomed either by the Government or 
by the Opposition, whilst his reception at Court was decidedly chilly, for 
his early career was known to the émigré nobility in London. On receiv- 
ing news of his proscription as an émigré following the discovery of 
papers of his in the Tuileries showing that he had corresponded with 
Louis XVI, and finding his continuance in England was barred under 
the Aliens Bill, he sailed for America, where he passed several years. 
In 1796 the efforts of his friend Mme de Stael obtained the erasure of 
his name from the list of émzgrés, and under the Directory he obtained 
the post of Minister for Foreign Affairs, for which his talents and his 
acumen eminently fitted him. But the means he employed to secure it 
were discreditable in the extreme, by supplanting the then holder of 
that office, to which was added the estrangement of the latter’s wife’s 
affections—from Charles Delacroix to himself. The extraordinary 
resemblance of the famous French painter Eugéne Delacroix to Talley- 
rand was later widely believed to be a result of this association. 
Napoleon had just succeeded in his conquest of Italy, and the new 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, sensing the rising tide, did not hesitate 
to address the young General in terms of adulation on the former’s 
triumphal return to Paris. His resignation of his office was officially 
caused by his liaison with Catherine Grand, born in Pondichery, a 
French-Indian colonial city, and married to a British agent of the East 
India Company. Owing to her association with certain aristocrats she 
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had fallen under police suspicion, and sought an interview with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in order to clear herself. The portrait in 
the chateau of Valengay which shows her ravishing beauty must be 
the key to his association with, and subsequent marriage to, a woman 
of absolutely no intellectual abilities. In fact when he had to rescue 
her from prison under a charge of espionage, he assured the authorities 
that she was absolutely incapable of any intrigue whatsoever; but her 
continued residence at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs was made the 
excuse for his enforced resignation. 

In the coup d’état of Brumaire Talleyrand helped to overthrow the 
Directory. Incidentally, he is suspected to have made a sensible accre- 
tion towards his “immense fortune,” for Barras’ resignation was 
secured without the bribe of several millions entrusted to Talleyrand for 
that purpose ; and it became widely known that he never lost any oppor- 
tunity of personal gain and that his favours had to be paid for, and very 
often by two parties, in hard cash. The intimate association of the ex- 
Bishop of Autun with the future Emperor lasted for seven years, 
although his opinions often did not tally with those of his employer. 
Being accustomed to sign documents whether he approved of their 
contents or not, he was deemed to be responsible for them, and, as 
Chateaubriand writes, ‘he signed events but did not make them.” 
Napoleon found his wide knowledge of European as well as French 
affairs more than useful to him, whilst his efficiency in organising his 
Ministry as a perfect working machine appealed to the First Consul. 
In the settlement of the Concordat his grasp of ecclesiastical affairs 
was of great assistance, especially as he was anxious to make the Church 
bear the burden of it. Moreover, he had a personal interest in the recon- 
ciliation of Church and State, as he desired to be officially free to con- 
tinue his career as a layman. Pius VII eventually, at the instance of 
Napoleon, freed the former bishop from his ecclesiastical obligations 
and admitted him to lay communion, but salva obligatione perpetue 
castitatis servanda. 

The marriage of Talleyrand to Catherine Grand was opposed by the 
First Consul, who at first insisted on his Minister getting rid of her 
but eventually gave an unwilling consent as the sole condition of her 
remaining at the residence of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. There 
is a piquant story that when, after marriage, she was officially presented 
to Napoleon and Josephine, the First Consul said he hoped that the 
future conduct of Citizeness Talleyrand would cause that of Citizeness 
Grand to be forgotten, to which her reply might indicate that she was 
not so stupid as generally believed. “‘ Citizen First Consul, I have only 
to inspire myself with the example of Citizeness Bonaparte!” 
Talleyrand, despite his urge to acquire wealth, was no miser, and he 
spent money lavishly on entertaining his friends and the numerous guests 
his official position required him to invite to his table. The First Consul 
urged him to purchase a suitable residence for the entertainment of 
France’s distinguished guests and found the greater part of the purchase 
money for the historic chateau of Valengay, standing in a well-timbered 
park, with lands extending over twenty-three communes. 

The affair of the Duc d’Enghien, suspected of being privy to the 
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Pichegru-Cadoudal plot against Napoleon’s life, has generally been 
regarded as the greatest blot on Napoleon’s character, and although he 
was not the man to evade responsibility, the enterprise was, as he 
declared at St. Helena, entirely the suggestion of Talleyrand. It is 
significant that when in 1814 the latter was head of the Provisional 
Government awaiting the return of Louis XVIII he had all the archives 
cleared of papers dealing with the kidnapping and execution of the 
French Prince. On the proclamation of the Empire he was created 
Prince of Benevento, a semi-sovereign fief of the Empire detached from 
the Kingdom of Naples, with the title of Serene Highness. 

From 1807 to 1814 Talleyrand lived in semi-retirement after a resig- 
nation which was a virtual dismissal, although he declared in his 
Memoirs that he left Napoleon’s service when he found that he was 
persisting in his career of conquest. Assuming that his retirement was 
voluntary he cannot be accused of leaving the Empire when the 
Imperial barque was travelling in troubled waters, for 1807 found the 
Emperor at the peak of his glory. He was dissatisfied with his office of 
Grand Chamberlain with its emoluments of 500,000 livres, for he had 
solicited and been refused the title of Grand Dignitary. It is impossible, 
however, either to excuse or palliate his betrayal of his master at 
Erfurt, when he warned the Tsar Alexander against Napoleon’s aims of 
conquest, while his intervention resulted in the failure of a proposed 
treaty. There is no reason for supposing that the Emperor was cog- 
nisant of the treachery which was later consummated by frequent 
correspondence with Metternich which included details of intended 
military operations against Austria, and for which Talleyrand received 
100,000 francs. But for years the Emperor had a bad opinion of his 
former Minister, who, he considered, had given advice prejudicial to his 
interests, and at a meeting of the Council on January 28th, 1809, he 
denounced him as a coward, a thief, and a man of no religious faith 
who betrayed everyone, adding that he was entirely responsible for the 
arrest of the Duc d’Enghien. Throughout, Talleyrand remained silent 
and impassive except in answer to the Emperor’s final insult when 
Napoleon exclaimed, ‘‘ You did not tell me that the Duke of San Carlos 
was your wife’s lover.”’ ‘‘ Indeed, Sire,’’ he replied, “‘ I did not think 
that news was in the interest of Your Majesty’s glory or mine.” On 
Napoleon’s withdrawal Talleyrand remarked to the bystanders, “‘ What 
a pity, Messieurs, that such a great man should be so badly brought 
up!” That day a letter from the Emperor apprised him of the 
deprivation of his office as Grand Chamberlain, subsequently restored 
to him. His years of retirement from office were lightened by the 
company of Dorothea de Courlande, his niece by marriage. Daughter of 
a Baltic baron and a Prussian mother, her marriage to Talleyrand’s 
nephew had been authorised by the Tsar and resulted in the birth of 
three children, but ended in a separation when she became mistress of 
her uncle’s household and hostess to his guests. 

Meanwhile Talleyrand remained a watcher of events. When the 
Allies invested Paris, he evaded Napoleon’s order for the evacuation 
from the capital of the higher officers of State and thus was enabled to 
meet the Tsar, who accepted an invitation to stay at the house in the 
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rue Saint Florentin. When the Senate voted for the Emperor’s 
deposition, Talleyrand became head of a Provisional Government and 
signed the Treaty of Paris, which limited France’s boundaries. He 


_ represented his country at the Congress of Vienna, where he succeeded 


in obtaining a triple alliance of France, Austria and England against 
Russia and Prussia. During the Hundred Days he remained in Vienna, 
declining the invitation of the Emperor sent by two confidential 
messengers, one of whom, General de Flahaut, was his natural son. On 
the return of Louis XVIII he was appointed head of the Government. 
He was to find that the Bourbons had “ learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing,’ and he disapproved of. the proceedings against the 
Bonapartists headed by Ney, Labédoyére and Lavalette, declaring it in 
his Memoirs to be a senseless act. His later dismissal by the King was a 
bitter pill, sweetened by the office of Grand Chamberlain which added 
100,000 francs to his income. 

During the reign of Charles X, whose tenure of the French throne was 
shortened by the machinations of the former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs:aided by his protégé Thiers, Talleyrand made approaches to the 
Orleans branch of the Bourbon family, represented by the son of 
Philippe Egalité, executed under the Terrcr. On the abdication of 
Charles X he became once more the leading figure in French diplomacy, 
and was sent by Louis Philippe as French Ambassador to London, 
armed with the fullest powers of negotiation. His arrival, dressed in an 
old-fashioned way, wearing on his hat an enormous tricolor cockade, 
was greeted by the plaudits of the London crowd. At the dinner given 
in his honour by the Duke of Wellington he appeared the great noble in 
embroidered coat and wearing the stars and ribands of his numerous 
orders. He achieved the last diplomatic success of his long career in 
ensuring the independence of Belgium, which had revolted from 
Holland. His embassy further led to an entente cordiale between France 
and England ; a consummation he had throughout his life ardently 
desired. His reconciliation with the Church was his final achievement, 
the intermediary being the Abbé Dupanloup, later Bishop of Orleans, 
and was simplified by the loss of the wife who had lived apart from him 
for years. He postponed the signing the retractation of his errors until 
the date and time he himself had fixed, between five and six of the 
morning of May 17th, 1838, in his eighty-fifth year, when he affixed 
the signature which opened the door to his reception of the Last 
Sacraments. When he was about to receive Extreme Unction, he held 
his hands with the palms upwards in the manner reserved to those who 
have received episcopal orders, remarking, “‘ Do not forget, Monsieur 
lV Abbé, that I am a bishop.” JOSCELYNE LECHMERE. 


WILD DEER 


ARGEST and noblest of all our land animals, wild deer are 
among the least known. Yet, generally speaking, they are still 
very common over most of Britain, only their shy and retiring ways 
preventing them from being seen quite often. What is more, our deer 
herds are actually increasing, and are spreading apace with the ambi- 
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tious schemes of afforestation. More trees mean more deer, for they 
spend most of their time in cover. When, centuries ago, woods and 
forest blanketed the whole country, deer were as common as rabbits 
are today. The Forestry Commission, State guardian and extender of 
our woodlands, has definite proof that all three common kinds of 
wild deer are on the increase in nearly every county ; it is especially 
interested because of the harm these creatures may do to the bark 
and new shoots of young trees. Centuries ago our timber needs were 
small and easily met from our natural forests. There was no danger of 
damage from the abundant deer. But today things are different. 
With our depleted tree stocks being renewed and a big new forestry 
programme under way we just cannot afford to lose any young trees, 
and the changes of deer population have got to be watched very 
carefully. 

Deer are not the rarities of the desolate Highlands or the occasional 
strays that provide sport for huntsmen and stalkers that so many 
folk imagine. They are the regular inhabitants of almost all pieces of 
woodland, however small. You seldom see them in the daytime, 
but they are there all right, and if you know what to look for you can 
generally detect their tracks and other quite distinctive clues to their 
presence. It is because such evidence is unnoticed that deer are gener- 
ally assumed to be rather uncommon save in certain chosen localities 
and not to be met with in most parts. Nor are these creatures merely 
escaped deer from collections in parks and estates such as are seen 
in quite small country grounds as well as on a larger scale at Richmond 
and Bushy. They are for the most part truly wild animals, roaming 
the land in a natural state. In earlier days everyone was aware of our 
native deer. The rich pursued them for sport, the poor poached them 
for food. Whole areas of countryside were set aside for the sole benefit 
of deer, which could multiply undisturbed. Sometimes whole villages 
and ancient churches were laid waste to provide the happy hunting- 
ground of a feudal baron whose whim was to hunt the stag in some 
chosen part. When William Rufus and Henry I reigned, the law was 
harsher upon the hapless man who illegally killed a deer than upon 
common murderers. The deer stealer and the outlaw were one and the 
same. The outcast from society took to the woods and joined the 
dangerous company who “ bent their bows and lived upon the chase.” 
Old legends and tales abound in reference to deer poachers and the 
delights of the legitimate chase. Robin Hood was a typical figure. 
To this day we still commemorate such out-dated sport in the woods at 
Cannock, Chevy and elsewhere, which retain their old name of Chase. 
Venison was a royal article of diet, and the peasant who supped 
on the rich brown meat was fortunate indeed in his employers—or 
dishonest. 

It is important to distinguish between the different kinds of deer 
still found in the countryside. Largest and finest is the red deer, 
majestic subject of many a once-favoured painting of the ‘“‘ Monarch 
of the Glen” type. The truly wild red deer are found todav in the 
Highlands, in Westmorland, on Exmoor, and here and there in the 
New Forest. Next in size is the attractive fallow deer, which is found 
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pretty generally over the whole country. This is usually the deer also 
seen semi-domesticated in parks. Smallest of all our native deer 
is the roe deer. This is a graceful, slender creature, and undoubtedly 
the loveliest of deer if not of all our wild animals. Once widespread, 
it is now common only in Scotland and many of the southern counties. 

In addition to these three main species there are a few other kinds 
of deer which are seen occasionally. There is the handsome Japanese 
deer, originally introduced into Dorset and now firmly established 
around the New Forest. Very similar in appearance is the Manchurian 
deer, also a foreign creature artificially introduced over here. Even the 
Arctic reindeer were once introduced into Britain. That was in 1823, 
and although they survived for a time, feeding upon local lichens, 
they all died before very long. The red deer was originally a forest 
creature, living a sheltered existence deep in secluded woods. Now its 
haunts are chiefly the so-called deer forests of the Scottish Highlands, 
which are not forests at all, but wide areas of bare moorland and scrub. 
Here they live in herds of varying size, avoiding man at every opportu- 
nity. Individual red deer differ greatly in size and colour, and the sexes 
are quite distinct in appearance. The male, the stag or hart to the 
initiated, stands about four feet high, his wide-branching antlers adding 
another couple of feet or more to his imposing stature. The female, 
correctly called the hind, not the doe, has no antlers and is shorter 
and much more lightly built, rarely attaining the fourteen stone or so 
that is the average weight of a stag. Stags of twenty or even thirty 
stone have been known, brought down by the unerring stalking and 
faultless aim of classic deer stalkers, but these truly colossal beasts 
are rare and their captures red-letter days in the annals of deer-shooting 
history. 

Red deer are aptly named, for their coats are mostly of a rich 
reddish-brown and the stags have long hair on their necks. Grey 
sometimes appears in their coats, and even white stags and hinds have 
been known. Their conspicuousness makes them rather easier targets 
for the huntsman’s rifle. The red deer probably beats the salmon for 
the variety of different names correctly given it at various stages of 
its life. The massive antlers are taken as a guide when dubbing stags 
in the right technical jargon. The purpose of these bony structures 
is to control the large harem of hinds, to fight rival stags and to ward 
off attackers such as dogs. Rival males in combat have been known 
to get their antlers so firmly interlocked that nothing would separate 
them, both animals dying from hunger and exhaustion. When a 
male red deer calf is about two years old it starts to grow little knobs 
through the dark patch on the side of the head known as velvet. 
This consists of skin, hair and blood vessels and is very sensitive until 
the antlers have come through and are fully grown. The horns are 
actually made of bone, unlike the horns of cattle, and grow every year 
from these knobs on the skull, taking only four or five months to reach 
maturity, an amazingly short time for such big growths. 

In Scotland the calves with their knobs first showing are called 
‘knobbers,”” but elsewhere they are “ prickets.’’ By the following 
year these knobs have become small antlers and the stag is either a 
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‘brocket ” or a “ staggie,’ staying in this category until he is six 
years old and officially becomes a pukka stag. Red stags do not reach 
their prime until they are twelve years old, however, when their 
antlers will have twelve points or tines on them and their owners can 


be called ‘‘ twelve-pointers.”’ A royal stag bears twelve points, and in | 
happier days the shooting of one meant a bottle of whisky for the stalker. — 


Should you bag a “ fourteen-pointer’”’ you will have shot an ‘‘ Imperial ”’ 


or a ‘‘ Wilson,’ no mean achievement. To understand all the intricacies — 
of antler formation is quite an art in itself, for, apart from their size, — 


the various parts and features are variously known by such terms as 
“ coronet,” “‘ burr,” ‘“‘ beam,” “bow,” “bez’’ and “‘trez.”’ Park deer 


are fed by hand in the winter and accordingly grow very large, their — 
antlers sometimes having as many as forty points. All deer lose 


their antlers once a year and grow a new set each spring and early 
summer. Old folk legends say that stags shed their antlers on the same 
day of each year. The discarded antlers die before dropping off and the 
new ones are of totally different formations. At the junction of the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers in America stands a huge pyramidal 
pile of discarded stag antlers of great age. It was built by the Indians 
as a superstitious monument and it is imposssible to remove a single 
pair without dislodging the whole thirty-foot structure. 

Red deer at home still provide the most exciting and exacting sport, 
although there is a vast difference not always discriminated between 
their actual stalking and the eventual shooting. Deer have poor sight 
but superb scent and can detect a man from a mile distant under 
good conditions. They get well away out of range at the least inkling 
of danger and can be stalked only by those with powerful stamina 
and wide knowledge of the land and the way of the prevailing winds. 


Often nowadays all the donkey-work of stalking is done by the skilful 


Scots ghillies, the guns doing little in the way of true hunting. In Devon 
and Somerset the red deer is hunted with hounds. These massive stag- 
hounds, larger versions of the foxhound, hunt by the deer’s strong body 
scent, but the deer are tireless and elusive quarry, often escaping 
into water. They will undoubtedly hold their own for all time, for 
they are tough creatures, strong in wind, good runners, fast swimmers 
and skilful jumpers, clearing any fence under six feet high. In the New 
Forest, at a spot called the Deer’s Leap, are two posts marking the 
distance a shot red stag once leapt in the final moment of death ; they 
are just eighteen yards apart. On another occasion a stag was being 
pursued along a road by the hounds and suddenly cleared a spiked 
wooden gate eight feet four inches high. And that was after a long and 
arduous run with the hounds at his heels. 

Fallow deer were brought to Britain by the Romans. They have 
survived well ever since, roaming in small herds in a truly wild state. 
They are tremendously hard to stalk, for they never look back when 
frightened, and gallop readily. Fallow bucks—not stags—have broad 
flattened antlers, and both sexes have easily recognisable brown-grey 
coats, dappled prettily with white in summer. The bucks stand about 
three feet high and weigh anything up to thirteen stone. During the 
summer months roe deer have fox red coats which turn to a warm 
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grey in winter. You can always tell a roe by its small size, never much 
more than two feet high. The buck has short rough antlers about 
nine inches long. Roe deer are essentially woodland creatures, rarely 
venturing far from cover except at night, when they do some damage 
to farm crops and are shot accordingly. They are not now hunted, 


and as they are almost completely nocturnal are less frequently seen 
_ than the other kinds of deer. All our deer are purely vegetarian, 


living on grasses, moss, shoots, nuts and leaves, and red deer chew the 


_ cud like cattle. They can be very noisy too when breeding, barking, 


grunting and whining. Red stags have a deep coughing roar which 
carries far over the moors and has an inspiring leonine quality. 
Although they can be dangerous to human beings during the rut, 
or breeding season, in late summer and autumn (June and July in the 
case of roe deer), as a rule deer are reluctant to cross a human trail 
and are wary and nervous. There is little need to worry about attacks 
from them provided one does not approach too close or mingle with the 
mating herds. Part of a great and noble heritage, wild deer are fine 
creatures, worthy of our better knowledge and meriting preservation 
in the countryside of the future. 
CLIVE BEECH. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


DIPLOMATIC SABOTAGE 


for External Affairs, speaking before the United Nations, 
declared that he had been “ surprised and shocked ”’ to hear 
the sincere disarmament proposals of the Western Powers treated by 
Mr. Vyshinsky “ with such levity,’’ he innocently illustrated the 
abiding patience of many good people when faced with the equally 
abiding tactics of Soviet diplomacy. How is it possible to be surprised 
at something which falls within our commonplace and chronic experi- 
ence ? Of deliberate intent these Bolsheviks hold up the business of 
international diplomacy ; they will talk and waste time ad infinitum, 
whether in Paris or in Panmunjon ; they will stop talking and break off 
“negotiation ” for a time if that particular tactic serves the destructive 
purpose of the moment; and the only consistent feature of their 
behaviour is that they invariably dodge agreement and decency and 
contrive invariably to spread unpleasantness and chaos. 
The war in Korea, whether in its “‘ hot ’”’ phase or in the cold tactics 


W HEN on November goth last Mr. Casey, the Australian Minister 


of the “ cease-fire’ talks, has merely given a further illustration of the 


Communist use of sabotage and frustration as a deliberate weapon. 
After one year of the hot war they suggested talks for a cease-fire. The 
talks went on for many weeks, were then broken off for many weeks 
and then resumed ; and in the months thus wasted—yet not wasted 
from the Kremlin’s point of view—difficulties, allegations, postpone- 
ments, propagandist charges and what-not were used in a cynical 
technique of endless procrastination to defeat any danger of an agree- 
ment being registered between the East and the West. _ 

In the like manner the Kremlin has for six years deliberately pre- 
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vented agreement between itself and the Western Powers on any subject _ 
whatsoever. Italy has been kept out of the United Nations by the 
Russian veto ; Spain has been kept at arm’s length ; Germany has been — 
split asunder and the two halves kept apart, making impossible the 
conclusion of any treaty with Germany as a whole ; the talks about 
an Austrian treaty have been kept going from one year to another, 
without any intention on Russia’s part of reaching an agreement ; and — 
no stone has been left unturned in the Middle East to spur on Persia, — 
Iraq or Egypt into deadlock with any of the Western Powers. In short, 
whether in the Far East, the Middle East or the West, the Kremlin’s — 
purpose has been by hook or by crook, by localised open war, boycott 
(as in Berlin) or diplomatic conference, not to reach but to frustrate 
agreement. The fact is that in the Kremlin’s view, as its henchmen. 
have openly maintained for the past thirty years, it is impossible 
to combine Communism with the tradition of the Christian civilisation. 
President Truman’s hope, as expressed for instance on October 24th 
last, that Russia would cease from her troubling, is wishful thinking of a 
hopeless kind. (What he said on that day, speaking in Washington on 
the sixth anniversary of the birth of the United Nations, was this : 
“T hope the time will not be far distant when the leaders of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites will come to see that it is utterly foolish to 
oppose the united will of all the other peoples of the world for peace and 
justice.””) The Kremlin out of its own hypothesis must and will go on 
“opposing the united will of all the other peoples of the world ” 
precisely because its own existence depends upon maintaining and 
increasing the disagreement with all other peoples. 

It is not an accident that Communism is atheist. Its first object is to 
undermine the old civilisation which derives from Christianity. Adver- 
sity, chaos, frustration: these are the objects worked for by the 
Kremlin in all the non-Communist countries, for it is upon the ruins of 
the old civilisation that Communism can alone hope to succeed. Even 
the rearmament of the Western countries is a cold triumph for the 
Kremlin, for it strains the economic and financial texture of the coun- 
tries concerned almost to breaking point, without affecting Russia in 
any essential respect. Will the rearmament deter Russia from large- 
scale open aggression in, say, Europe? But Russia probably has not, 
and never had, any intention of doing anything so foolish. She achieves 
her purpose more certainly and more cheaply by the underground 
methods she already applies with so much success. The cold triumphs 
already scored by the Kremlin in these past six years are a monument 
to its own purpose (destruction being easy work such as any fool can 
excel in) and to the dither, indecision, fear and muddle of the Western 
politicians. Those politicians talk openly of the Russian hostility to 
our way of life. They know that the situation is one of undeclared 
“cold ” war, though the war is “‘ hot ’’ in places such as Korea, where 
the United Nations are engaged in actual war with Russia’s dupes, 
prompted and sustained by Russia. We have had to meet the Russian 
blockade of Berlin, and the Russian opposition to every Western 
attempt at progress in the diplomatic field. 

Yet the cold fiction is maintained that Russia is a technical ally and 
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“ friendly ” Power. She is still a member of the United Nations, year 
by year prosecuting her purpose from within of destroying that 
organisation. And the very provisions of the Charter include the 
machinery for expelling Russia. What are they afraid of, these Western 
politicians, that they do not accept plain facts and expel Russia from 
the United Nations? At last, after six years of incomprehensible 
atrophy in the use of Western common sense, one public voice has been 
raised in protest. Speaking at Winnipeg on October 24th last (on the 
same day that President Truman made the contrasting statement 
quoted above) Mr. George Drew, leader of the National Progressive 
Conservatives, the largest Opposition party in Canada, declared without 
reserve that Russia must be expelled from the United Nations if that 
organisation was to carry out “its great purpose.” The expulsion of 
Russia would not, he said, increase the danger of war, but refusal to 
deal with reality would reduce the United Nations to the impotence of 
the League of Nations. “‘I do not see” (he concluded) ‘ how it is 
possible for Russia to remain a member of the United Nations unless 
all proceedings there are to be carried forward in an atmosphere of 
complete unreality.” 


ARMS AND THE MAN 


Mr. Gordon Dean, who is chairman of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, struck a chord of agreement and approval in many 
minds when on October 5th last he gave it as his opinion that the 
latest developments in atomic weapons provided “a real hope for 
peace.’’ The point he made was that recent American achievements in 
that field had caused what he called a “ revolutionary change ”’ in the 
international prospect. Each passing day, he said, the design and 
production of atomic weapons steadily added to the number of situa- 
tions which could be met promptly and decisively so that aggression 
by an enemy became less and less likely, or even possible. “ We now 
have the possibility,” he said, “‘ of being able to bring to bear on the 
aggressor himself—at the place of his aggression—the fruits of our 
technological capabilities, and to meet the invading force in the field 
with a fire power that should cancel out any numerical advantage it 
might enjoy. Not only does this provide hope that we can stop aggres- 
sion once it has started, but in so far as those who might be con- 
templating aggression understand the full import of what I am trying 
to say, it provides a real hope for peace.”’ 

The sense of what was passing through Mr. Dean’s mind deserves to 
be weighed by those—and they are the majority of people at this time— 
who are concerned about the way of escape.from present chaos. In the 
experience of people not only still living but still active and competent 
in mind, it happens that we have passed through a full gamut of evi- 
dence about an important attribute of the human lot: whereby it is 
ordained that evil shall destroy itself, and the good survive. Evil 
destroys evil. Armaments destroy armaments. When armaments 
become terrible enough, peace and security are ensured. Therefore, 
more power to the elbow of the atomic scientists! In this matter of 
armaments, which is obviously cardinal to our welfare on earth, we 
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have passed in one generation from the old-type conventional gun to 
the as yet unpredictable potentiality of atomic explosion. In the 
course of that progression we have argued about the rival merits of 
public or private control and manufacture of armaments, about dis- 
armament or the limitation of armaments, about the wisdom or 
unwisdom of attempting by international agreement and commitment 
to suppress the use in war of the more “ inhumane ’’—such has been the 
word actually used in diplomatic conference on the subject—of the 
weapons available. After the first world war, for instance, the use of 
submarines having proved a major factor in the conduct of that war, 
it is the case, forgotten as it may be, that the project was solemnly 
discussed on the highest level (as the present-day jargon puts it) of 
“ humanising ”’ a submarine. 

Now the only use of a submarine is to approach a surface ship unseen 
and sink it. Can the sinking of a ship be “ humanised ” ? Can a tiger’s 
claw be humanised ? Is it not obvious to any simple-minded, that is 
clear-minded, person that the only way to humanise submarines is to 
stop manufacturing them? Is it not obvious that what we in our 
muddled thinking have called the “rules of civilised warfare ’”’ are 
merely an asset for the devil, tending to perpetuate the hold of war over 
the habits of sinful man, whereas the full frank horror of war, which is 
an essentially horrible thing, would be the true agent for the humanisa- | 
tion, that is for the abolition, of war ? It is of course obvious that war 
cannot be humanised. It can only be stopped. It is arguable that the 
only thing that will give reason a chance to function in this project 
of eliminating war from the sum of curses fastened upon the human race 
by the devil is to give the devil his head and thereby to sting the human 
conscience into action. Let the instruments of war be made more 
and more horrible. Let there be no palliation of the horror. Let the 
horror be such that the human race in the end cannot bear it, recoils 
from it, firmly and finally rejects it. 

One of the more depressing of the vagaries of human thinking has 
been the nonsense talked about the inadmissibility of the atomic bomb 
as an instrument of war. Extremes have met in the spectacle on the 
one part of the Russian atheists demanding the outlawry of the atomic 
bomb—no doubt with the motive of stealing a march if such a thing 
were ever agreed—and on the other part of certain Christian leaders 
demanding the same thing out of misguided humanitarian sentiments. 
What in the name of common sense is gained if the governments of the 
world agree not to use atomic bombs in warfare ? If it were believed 
that all the governments would honour their undertaking when the 
emergency arose, it would merely make the emergency the more certain 
to arise. All this talk of a pseudo-humanitarian complexion would 
merely make it “‘ safe ’’ for men to go on having wars—safe for men to 
be killed. The argument lacks sense, yet it is a favourite argument of 
a good many contemporary leaders of thought. The only good argument 
is that which concentrates exclusively on total, immediate and per- 
manent disarmament as the only expedient which would give the 
necessary breathing space for human reason to start working. Even on 
the restricted ground of the comparative horror of the several weapons 
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of war the very comparison is of little value. Is it worse to be bombed 
than to be bayoneted ? Is mustard gas worse than an honest bullet ? 

In the early days of the 1914 war men were mown down by the 
hundreds of thousands (this is not exaggeration) in “ clean fighting.” 
Not all of them died. Many of them, maimed for life, survive today, 
receiving hospital treatment in 1951—forty years on—for suppurating 
stumps and bones, the wrecks of men, incurable. There is no intelligent 
differentiation between one weapon of war and another from a 
humanitarian point of view. Even the extension of scope in a weapon’s 
effect, resulting, for instance, in the bombing of a wife in her home, 
instead of the killing of her husband in some foreign field: is the 
difference of any vital importance ? What woman would rather her 
husband were killed than herself ? It is surely wise to think clearly 
about so important a thing as armaments. Avma virumque...! The 
arms come first to be dealt with ; man’s welfare follows. 

The history of the half-century lately ended reveals in the retrospect 
a clear and consistent manifestation of ordinary cause and effect, 
though punctuated by recurrent error in the human diagnosis. Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, for instance, in 1932 made some interesting reflections 
on that scientific conquest of the air which bas been the main focus of 
interest in the matter of armaments and the main factor of a certain 
miraculous upshot that may follow. The evidence on which he based 
his remarks was simply that the aeroplane had almost suddenly 
dominated the outlook. Let it be remembered that it was not till 1909 
that Blériot made history by crossing the Channel from France to 
England in an aeroplane, and that when the first world war started in 
1914 the potentiality of aeroplanes in war was still an academic 
speculation. In 1914 the most that an aeroplane could do was that 
same twenty-mile hop across the Channel, the petrol for such a journey 
being the maximum load that an aeroplane could then carry. There 
were no air forces when the war started in 1914. And then science 
began its amazing transformation of the prospect, amazing not only by 
what it produced but by the speed with which its successive triumphs 
were achieved. By the time that the first world war was ended in 1918, 
that is, in the space of just over four years, air forces had become an 
integral and familiar arm in the conduct of war; bombs had been 
dropped on London ; there was a fully trained Royal Flying Corps (as 
it was then called) operating from British bases. By 1932, when the ill- 
fated disarmament conference was convened by the League of Nations, 
it had become clear to active minds that the aeroplane had become the 
most important element in the armaments of the future. 

In that year, when the new issue was in effect joined with Germany, as 
a result of the disarmament conference’s failure (which failure it was 
that prompted the German people to elect Hitler as their Chancellor 
in the following January), Mr. Baldwin made his imaginative flight into 
the future. Late in the evening of November roth of that year, to the 


- general surprise, he rose in the House of Commons and made a speech 


which showed that his mind at any rate was active. He started from 
the confident hypothesis that the next war would be fought in the air, 


~ not on land or on the sea (a slight jumping ahead, this, as the event was 
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to prove) ; and that the casualties would be inflicted, not mainly upon 
the troops but upon the civil population, women and children included. 
‘The speed of air attack,” he said, ‘‘ compared with the attack of an 
army, is as the speed of a motor-car to that of a four-in-hand, and in 
the next war you will find that any town that is within easy reach of an 
aerodrome can be bombed within the first five minutes of war from the 
air, to an extent which was inconceivable in the last war, and the 
question will be, whose moral will be shattered quickest by that 
preliminary bombing ? ” ; , 

The event proved him to be right when he prophesied : “I think 
it is well also for the man in the street to realise that there is no power 
on earth that can protect him from being bombed. Whatever people 
may tell him, the bomber will always get through. Take any large town 
you like in this island or on the Continent. ... For the defence of that 
town and its suburbs you have to split up the air into sectors for 
defence. Calculate that the bombing aeroplanes will be at least 
20,000 feet high in the air, and perhaps higher, and it is a matter of 
simple mathematical calculation ... that you will have sectors from 
ten to tens of thousands of cubic miles.... The only defence is in 
offence, which means that you have to kill more women and children 
more quickly than the enemy if you want to save yourselves.”’ To have 
talked in such a strain only two months before Hitler became Chan- 
cellor of Germany, within two months, that is, of the die being cast for 
that next war, was a masterpiece of intelligent anticipation, made the 
more remarkable by the warning he gave against misdirected attempts 
at the “‘humanisation ”’ of horrors. 

“ How,” he asked, “‘ have nations tried to deal with this terror of the 
air? ... The amount of time that has been wasted at Geneva in 
discussing questions such as the reduction of the size of aeroplanes, the 
prohibition of the bombardment of the civil population, the prohibition 
of bombing, have really reduced me to despair. What would be the 
_ only object of reducing the size of aeroplanes ? As soon as we work at 
this form of warfare, immediately every scientific man in the country 
will turn to make a high-explosive bomb about the size of a walnut and 
as powerful as a bomb of big dimensions, and our last fate may be just 
as bad as the first.” Mr. Baldwin’s imagination, revolutionary as at that 
time it was in its scope, was destined to prove not revolutionary 
enough. What happened at Hiroshima and Nagasaki thirteen years 
later outstripped the wildest prognostication. 

For the scientific interest of the second world war centred not upon 
the advance of air warfare from the dropping of bombs by human 
agents to the self-piloting of aeroplanes which were themselves the 
bomb, and the rocketing of bombs over land and sea without the need 
of aeroplanes at all, but upon that new explosive derived from the 
splitting of an atom which is potentially capable of blasting the earth 
and the entire life thereon. Mr. Baldwin was right again when in that 
same speech he postulated ‘“ disarmament ”—by which he meant 
literally disarmament, not that foolish p7s aller that goes by the name 
“ limitation ” of armaments—as the only practical form of escape from 
this man-made menace to the life of man. But today, so short a time 
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since Mr. Baldwin spoke in so sensible a strain, the aeroplane itself has 
become in effect an anachronism. If in our time aeroplanes have made 
armies and navies into an anachronism, even though governments have 
gone on stupidly training and equipping armies and navies, it is now to 
be observed that atomic explosiveness in its turn has made an anach- 
ronism of aeroplanes. Atomic destruction can be launched through the 
air without the instrumentality of aeroplanes. Indeed, to men of 
average intelligence it passes comprehension that at this time the 
governments of the world should be engaged on a concentrated drive to 
bankruptcy through the means of guns, tanks, aeroplanes, bombs 
(T.N.T.) and warships, which are being produced in fantastic quantity, 
when obviously they are valueless for their own ostensible purpose, 
made valueless by the overriding efficacy of atomic destructiveness. 

Such a circumstance is obvious to Mr. Gordon Dean. It is obvious to 
a colleague of his, Senator McMahon, chairman of the joint congres- 
sional committee on atomic energy, who lately made an interesting 
addition to the growing body of evidence in this matter. It happens 
that many people, remembering Nagasaki and Hiroshima, and observ- 
ing the magnitude and nature of the now operative process of 
rearmament, have wondered whether after all the scientists had dis- 
covered a snag in the conception of atomic energy as a weapon of war. 
Otherwise, why build tanks at all ? Senator McMahon in effect answered 
the prevailing bewilderment on that score when on September Igth last 
he made a speech in the Senate on the very points thus raised. Quota- 
tions from that speech were made in last month’s CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW (pp. 311-12). Not long ago, let it be recalled, we thought of 
atomic bombs, as stockpiled in the United States, in hundreds. We 
now think of them in thousands, or tens of thousands. Senator 
McMahon now declares that there is no limit to the number of atomic 
bombs that can be easily, quickly and cheaply manufactured : hundreds 
of times more cheaply than bombs of the T.N.T. content. 

The position we have therefore reached is that a growing abundance 
of atomic bombs is ready for use at any moment. Oddly and perversely, 
war of the old type is continued in Korea, Malaya and Indo-China, the 
effect of fear being, as always, to defeat its own object. They are 
afraid to use the atomic bomb, these politicians ; they go on to assume 
that it will not be used ; and therefore they fight with the old weapons 
in a spirit of insane security : security, forsooth, against atomic atrocity. 
They feel secure in the belief that the atornic weapon will not be used. 
This devil’s weapon of fear plays havoc with our intelligence. If, 
instead of recoiling with eyes shut from the use of atomic weapons, 
the politicians were to proclaim that atomic bombs would assuredly be 
dropped at once in the event of major war, there would be no war, 
major or minor. The Communists would never have crossed the 38th 
Parallel in 1950 if they had suspected that the defence brought into 
action against them might be atomic in kind. Which then is themore 
humane : the frank horror of atomic warfare with the resultant out- 
lawry of war itself, or the outlawry of atomic weapons with the 
resultant continuance of war? As the dropping of those two atomic 
bombs in 1945 brought the war in the Far East to a sudden end, so the 
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knowledge that atomic bombs would be used in war would by itself 
prevent war. The wise thing would be, not to canvass an international 
agreement against the use of atomic bombs but to proclaim that any 
future war will necessarily be atomic in its conduct. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 

November 11th, 1951. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE DUKE OF WINDSOR* 


No one will question the right, and indeed the duty, of the Duke of Windsor. 
to relate the story of his life from the early days of childhood until the 
dramatic climax of his abdication. The only doubt is the propriety of 
publishing this intimate narrative during the lifetime of some of those most 
closely linked to the author. The Duke himself has had hesitations, but feels 
obliged to explain and justify his royal career and its final abnegation. “ As 
the years have gone by error and supposition have persisted ; and it has 
become more and more plain to me that it is my duty to tell the facts as I 
know them before time and unchallenged repetition have given their sanction 
to misconception.”’ In the result this volume is much more than a factual 
account, simply and vividly narrated, of the private and public landmarks 
in his life. It seeks to explain and defend his approach to modern kingship 
and finally his part in the Abdication drama. It will become necessarily 
a part of any serious study of his reign, and indeed of the evolution of the 
British constitutional monarchy during the twentieth century. Its impor- 
tance, however, is largely negative. The book does nothing to disturb the 
widely accepted view that the Duke was temperamentally unsuited to the 
British Throne. Moreover, the account of his friendship with Mrs. Simpson 
and the events leading up to the Abdication provides no significant new 
material upon which public opinion might revise its judgment. Indeed 
there are some remarkable omissions. We are told almost nothing of the 
circumstances in which the Duke’s friendship with Mrs. Simpson grew and 
was nourished into love; and, of course, such circumstances are closely 
related to any moral judgment. 

Born in 1894, the Duke was brought up and trained in the strict traditions 
and manners of the Victorian era, and lived a secluded but not unhappy 
childhood with his brothers and sister on the royal estates. In 1912 he went 
up to Oxford for two years, and then served in the Army throughout the 
first world war. With a great zest for life and living, he was soon caught up 
in the swiftly changing social, moral and economic fabric of society. He 
diverged more and more from his father, both in temperament and outlook. 
‘“More than being a mere product of my Royal upbringing, I was also a 
product of the war, with ideas of my own, a little on the cynical side maybe, 
but sure that I knew the answers. My father, on the other hand, was wholly 
steeped in the Victorian and Edwardian traditions.”” His Empire and 
American tours, vividly described, all served to broaden his outlook, encourage 
his independence, and stimulate his natural urge to play a direct part in the 
great public questions of the day. We read sympathetically of “‘ the perpetual 
conflict within me between my natural desire to share in the tremendous 
experiences of my times and the constitutional restraints requiring me to 
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remain aloof from controversial turmoil.”” It is clear from these pages that 
this conflict was a continuing anxiety to his father. The Prince, however, 
was largely free “‘ to do as much in the public interest or as little as I liked,” 
and he pursued his own course. As Prince of Wales, he made it his aim first 
to carry on associations with worthy causes outside politics and clothe them 
with the prestige of the Prince’s high position ; and secondly to bring the 
Monarchy, in response to new conditions, ever nearer to the people. He 
fought against the traditional aloofness of the. Crown. He describes a 
conversation with the late Sir Frederick Ponsonby, Keeper of the Privy 
Purse, who told him: “ Sir, I think there is a risk in your making yourself 
too accessible. ... The Monarchy must always retain an element of 
mystery. A prince should not show himself too much. The Monarchy must 
remain on a pedestal. . . . If you bring it down to the people, it will lose 
its mystery and influence.” The Prince stubbornly opposed this view, and 
rightly so. The Scandinavian monarchies have amply proved its fallacy in 
a democratic State. Unfortunately, however, the Prince was unable to 
combine this laudable aim with sufficient detachment from the controversies 
of the day. He could not keep completely out of the arena. Inevitably, he 
ascended the Throne with the same outlook and the same temperament. 
For him it was tragic to be born a prince in the direct line of succession. 

A quarter of this volume is devoted to the Abdication. The Duke has been 
careful to check his account of the negotiations with his closest advisers 
during the crisis, including Lord Beaverbrook and Sir Walter Monckton. 
Quite naturally, he interprets these dramatic events from his own viewpoint. 
Nevertheless, he is needlessly ungenerous in his opinion of Stanley Baldwin, 
“ the sinister and purposeful little black beetle.’”’ In the last days before the 
actual Abdication, he maintains that, encouraged by the Press of Lord 
Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere, there was a great upsurge of popular 
feeling in his favour. He contends that with a struggle he could have retained 
the Throne and married Mrs. Simpson, but that he abdicated to preserve the 
Crown’s prestige. “I certainly married because I chose the path of love. 
But I abdicated because I chose the path of duty. I did not value the Crown 
so lightly that I gave it away hastily. I valued it so deeply that I surrendered 
it, rather than risk any impairment of its prestige.” 

ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY. 


LLOYD GEORGE* 


Dr. Thomas Jones modestly describes his book as “‘ an interim, unofficial 
contribution ”’ to the definitive life of ‘‘ the Welsh wizard ’’ whom he knew 
so well and served so efficiently. But it is far more than that : it is a living, 
breathing portrait. Of the various biographies published while he was alive 
and after his death none is so intimate, none so revealing, none so balanced. 
It is all the better that the book is not stuffed with original documents, for 
thus the statue stands up boldly without the scaffolding. His astonishing rise, 
his sensational triumphs and his long decline are clearly and briefly outlined, 
sometimes with inside knowledge. To us elders who saw him at work the 
story is familiar enough, but it is useful for the younger generation to possess 
such an authoritative suramary of a career unique in English history. 
Disraeli had to fight his way to ‘‘ the top of the greasy pole” ; but his 
struggles are not to be compared with those of the penniless lad who became 
the most dynamic force in the life of the nation after Joseph Chamberlain’s 
star had set, and emerged as the pilot who weathered the storm. It is safe 
to predict that this book will be supplemented but not superseded. 


* Lloyd George. By Dr. Thomas Jones, C.H. Oxford University Press. 21s. 
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The early years are briefly sketched, and the author’s sympathy with the 


reforming zeal of the young tribune of the people is unconcealed. He felt 


about feudal and other oppression as Lincoln felt when he saw a slave market 
and used the memorable words: ‘‘ If ever I have the chance of hitting that, 
I will hit it hard.’ Before he was fifty he had made long strides towards a 
régime of social justice, and if any British statesman deserves to be called the 
founder of the Welfare State it is he. His favourite reading, next to the Bible, 
was Victor Hugo’s masterpiece Les Misérables, for he had dedicated his life 
to the cause of the underdog. He found the ideal helpmate in one whom 
success could never spoil, “that serene, steadfast, wise, large-hearted 
woman.” He provided the sails, she the ballast. 

How far did the ideals of his early manhood stand up to the tests of power 
and fame ? Dr. Jones writes as a friend and admirer, but he is never a blind 


worshipper. He regrets the thoughtlessness of the Marconi incident, and notes — 


the ignorance of foreign affairs which blinded him to the menace of German 
ambitions till the storm burst over his head. It required the Great War to 
reveal his full powers to himself and to his countrymen. He had not troubled 
himself overmuch about the diplomatic exchanges which followed the murder 
of the Archduke: it was enough for him that the mighty German army fell 
upon neutral Belgium like an avalanche. Here was the old story of the big 
bully bludgeoning the little child, and the monstrous crime stirred him to the 
depths. The second act of the biographical drama began on August 4th, 1914, 
when the social reformer developed into the superman and was hailed even 
by his old enemies as the only possible captain of the ship. 

The longest chapter, entitled “ Prime Minister in War, 1916-18,” opens 
with a striking characterisation of the complex being who excited alike ardent 
devotion and passionate detestation. ‘“‘ The source of his leadership lay in the 
fire and zeal which burned within him ; in his active, agile, planning and 
executive brain; besides, he radiated authority and force not only to a 
commanding but to a dominating degree. He “ was born fresh every 
morning.’ He arrived in the Cabinet room with his batteries fully charged, 
with ideas which he wished discussed, and, brushing aside irrelevant 
secretarial programmes, he issued a whirl of lightning instructions. ... It 
would be a gross misreading of Lloyd George to think of him as merely 
ambitious and athirst for power. His mind widened, his patience increased, 
and, generally, his demeanour was appropriate to the great place he now 
occupied.” The change from Asquith to Lloyd George was as widely 
welcomed as that from Neville Chamberlain to Churchill. 

Dr. Jones approves nearly all the decisions of the Prime Minister during the 
two remaining years, including the creation of a War Cabinet and a Cabinet 
Secretariat which his successors maintained. But on two matters he finds a 
good deal to criticise. He should have sent more troops to France early in 
1918. when Russia had collapsed and Germany was massing for a knock-out 
blow in the West. Though he won a Parliamentary victory in the famous 
Maurice debate, the courageous General was statistically if not bureaucratic- 
ally justified in challenging the accuracy of the figures given by the Prime 
_ Minister to the House. More severe is the verdict on the “‘ coupon election ” 
of November 1918, when his power and prestige were at their height. He had 
fought a good fight and in the hour of victory was ready to relieve the acute 
distress in Germany by rushing food ships to Hamburg. “It is simply not true 
that he was ‘a firebrand scattering hate across England,’ as he was described 
- by William Allen White, but he did. too little to dispel illusion and dissipate 

hate. To secure a temporary advantage he played upon the baser passions 
of the electorate. He cannot be. condemned by the standards of contemporary 
statesmen, but, judged by standards set by himself, he is condemned because 


| 
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he did not lead, nor seriously try to lead, the nation along the path illumined 
by his own inner light.’’ Punishment followed in due course, for the new 
House was filled with Conservatives who regretted his moderation at Paris 
and four years later cast him aside. “ The Fontainebleau Memorandum,” 
declares Dr. Jones, “‘ was a most statesmanlike document. It would have 
made a striking manifesto to the electors of Great Britain in December 1918 
and have produced a better House of Commons.” In regard to the Treaty of 
Versailles, Dr. Jones accepts the main thesis of Lloyd George’s massive 
apologia, namely, that it was fundamentally just and fair, and that its 
failure to restore Europe to the paths of peace was mainly due to the fact 
that important parts of it were never enforced. “In the first three postwar 
years Lloyd George was actually the Prime Minister of Europe in a way 
without parallel in the long roll of British Premiers.”” Yet there were limits 
to his authority, as was shown when France vetoed his suggestion to admit 
Germany to the League of Nations and wrecked his hopes at Genoa of 
European co-operation and rehabilitation with Russia’s aid. He was more 
successful as a peacemaker when, by a rare blend of skill and courage, he 
terminated an age-long feud by the creation of the Irish Free State. It was 
the last and not the least of his achievements. 

The closing years, like those of Bismarck and Clemenceau, ‘were an anti- 
climax. His resilience was undiminished, but in a democracy even a superman 
can do little without a large party behind him. For a brief moment the 
Asquith and Lloyd George camps combined to defeat Baldwin’s Protectionist 
campaign, but the differences were too deep to heal. The Asquith Liberals 
could not forget the fall of their chief in 1916 or the “ coupon election ”’ of 
1918, and they resented the control of the large party fund by the man whom, 
in any case, they felt unable to trust. But there were ideological as well as 
personal cleavages. The active mind of Lloyd George was at work on “ the 
new Liberalism,” which involved a good deal more planning both in industry 
and agriculture than Asquith, McKenna and most of his intimates felt 
inclined to accept. Thus the Liberal army melted away, while Baldwin and 
Neville Chamberlain, neither of whom Lloyd George took very seriously, 
drifted along, unable either to grapple with chronic unemployment or to 
recognise the growing danger from the megalomaniac dictators. The criminal 
attack on Abyssinia aroused Lloyd George’s instinctive wrath against big 
bullies, but he gave his old friend Mr. Churchill, now a private Member like 
himself, no help in his campaign for preparedness. A visit to Berchtesgaden 
gave him a favourable impression of Hitler, not only as a constructive 
reformer but as a man of peace. He was always at his strongest in home 
affairs, at his weakest in the foreign sphere, but he confessed disillusion about 
Hitler even before the rape of Austria and Czechoslovakia. When the storm 
burst in 1939 it was no longer the old Lloyd George, for after the rape of 
Poland he coquetted with the notion of a negotiated peace. He welcomed the 
substitution of Churchill for Chamberlain, but refused an invitation to join 
the new Cabinet. When he was asked why he declined, he replied, “ Because 
it wasn’t a War Cabinet ; it was a Churchill Cabinet.” It was just as well, 
for he was ageing rapidly and was too pessimistic about the struggle to bring 
any moral reinforcement to the captain and crew of the ship. 

The final chapter, entitled “ The Man,” fills in the outline of the story with 
intimate touches. It is so vivid and so fair that it should be read and re-read 
not only by his surviving contemporaries but by the younger generation who 
never knew him in his prime and by those who will come after us. However 
men may differ about his character and policies, his place in the history of 


Britain and the world is secure. 
G. P. Goocu. 
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PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 


Daughter of England * continues the series of studies of the reign and family 
of George III which opened so auspiciously with the volumes on his daughters 
and on the Duchess of Kent, mother of Queen Victoria. Miss Stuart has 
lived so long in these circles that she can understand and bring to life every 
performer on the stage. Her style is clear and colourful, and the interest 
never flags. The publication in 1949 of the letters to Charlotte’s Scottish 
friend, Mercer Elphinstone, provided the material and the need for a new 
biography, and here it is. It could not have been better done. 

It is a pitiful story—not only the tragic ending but the whole of the short 
life-of the Princess who expected some day to become Queen of England. 
Few Royal children have been less fortunate in their parents. She had no 
home, for they soon parted, and neither of them really cared about her. The 
tipsy, amoral and extravagant Prince Regent, later George IV, was the 
worst and the most contemptible of our Hanoverian rulers. His wife, 
Caroline of Brunswick, a first cousin, was little better, for coarseness and 
mental instability made her socially, no less than politically, impossible, and 
her morals were loose. How could a high-spirited girl, craving for affection 
and companionship, be expected to love or respect such people ? She strove 
to keep on terms with both of them, and she was kinder to her mother than 
most people. Old Queen Charlotte, like her sons and daughters, was friendly 
and helpful, but they were all too old for real companionship. Mercer 
Elphinstone, soon to marry the Comte de Flahault, and to be the mother of 
the Lansdownes, was for a time a valued counsellor, but. the friendship 
gradually cooled off, for Mercer does not seem to have had very much heart. 

Whom was the heiress to the throne to marry? Her father, like most 
other people, desired William, the heir to the Dutch throne, commonly 
known as Young Frog. The plan broke down on the problem how she was to 
divide her time of residence between the two countries. For her it was a 
merciful release, for she could not love him. Two other men, a young soldier 
named Captain Hesse, of uncertain parentage, and a worthless Hohenzollern 
prince, interested her for a time, but her heart was never very deeply engaged. 
That she finally married Leopold of Coburg, later King of the Belgians, was 
the first piece of luck that had come her way. Respect grew into affection, 
and affection into love. There was every prospect of happiness when she 
died after giving birth to a dead child. Her husband’s steady and rather 
reserved character was precisely what was needed to tame the rowdy exuber- 
ance which she had inherited from her mother. Her faults were on the surface, 
and she might well have grown into a fine character. Miss Stuart’s lively 
narrative reveals her as likeable rather than loveable, and the reader is 
unlikely to be moved to tears by the closing scene as were her contemporaries. 
Yet the English nation liked and trusted her, and the whole story constitutes 
one of the most tantalising might-have-beens of modern history. 

Gerdaicse 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISMt 


At the turn of the seventeenth century correctness was established as alaw 
of literary theory. In creation and criticism alike, method was everything. 
In his essay Of Poetry Sir William Temple made it clear that his contem- 
poraries recognised no visionary gleam in the feelings that poetry stirred : 
conscious art moulded self-conscious beauty. A critic’s reputation stood by 

* Daughter of England. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. Macmillan. 21s. 


t English Literary Criticism : Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By J. W. H. 
Atkins. Methuen. 2ts. \ 
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his methods, not his verdicts. Thomas Rymer drew very little profit from 
Othello besides “ a warning to all good Wives that they look to their Linnen,”’ 
and he denounced the tragical part as a Bloody Farce ; but he arrived at his 
judgment by unassailable approaches, and Pope believed him “ one of the 
best critics we ever had.” There was colour for the belief: like Bentley, 
Rymer was very good on his home ground. Amateurs of fashion in journalism 
gleefully recall that Macaulay declared him “the worst critic that ever lived.” 
For reviewers, indeed, the entire study is fraught with sobering reminders. 
Professor Atkins’ survey is an exposition of the power of the critic, who can 
set up the criteria by which he casts down ; but his book is a monument to 
the wisdom of authors who were quick to see that anybody could hint a 
fault or hesitate dislike. It is his main contention that the significance of 


these two centuries lay not so much in the men and manners they denounced 


as in their gradual progress towards a keener appraisement of the world of 
letters and a tolerance that smoothed the path of the great Victorian critics. 

It was a period of advances. Professor Atkins dates its beginning from the 
time when neo-classicism crossed the Channel and no one would pick up a 
pen “without a French author,’ in Addison’s regretful phrase, ‘‘ for his 
voucher.’’ Classical excellence was the mould of form: what was accidental 
in Homer was obligatory in Blackmore and Davenant. It was the underlying 
endeavour of all criticism to discover and impart the secret of the ancients’ 
greatness. The seventeenth century was a time of tension between ancient 
and modern ways of thought ; and when in the century’s last decade the 
tension was resolved into an actual battle of the books, the field of conflict 
was so confused that the moderns found themselves championed by the first 
English classical scholar in the modern acceptance of scholarship, Richard 
Bentley ; and at the head of the ancient faction was Temple, no reactionary 
in literature, with the half-appreciated support of bright young men from 
the House. Perhaps the two most momentous critical figures of the epoch 
were Dryden and Johnson: Dryden, who re-called his fellow-critics from 
abstract law-giving and particular vituperation to “ noting those excellencies 
which should delight a reasonable reader ’’ ; and Johnson, who was the first 
to wield a sceptre simply at the discretion of his own trenchant common 
sense. Rules and classics came alike to him; because “ human judgment, 
though it be gradually gaining upon certainty, never becomes infallible ; 
and approbation, though long continued, may yet be only the approbation of 
prejudice or fashion.” It is only towards the end of his book, when hands like 
these begin to tear the stucco from the pillars of neo-classicism, that the 
reader realises how serenely tolerant Professor Atkins has been. His book 
is an account of what authors thought and said about their craft over two 
centuries : no trends and very few currents: simply a needful addition to 
the complete critic’s never-completed armoury. There is no doubt that, 
as the author himself acknowledges, his main source for ideas as well as 
material has been a similar work published in 1908 by the American, 
Spingarn ; but his whole theme has been the wisdom of critics in climbing on 
each others’ shoulders to point out the way. 

Joun Hivary. 


CHRISTOPHER FRY* 


From the publisher’s prefatory Note to this well-produced volume we learn 
that no full-length book on Christopher Fry has previously appeared, and 
that in spite of what is termed his “ wide and popular appeal.” Without 
doubt, the popularity, in certain circles, of Fry’s dramatic output (particulary 

* Christopher Fry : An Appreciation. By Derek Stanford. Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d. net. 
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of the three comedies—A Phenix too Frequent, The Lady’s Not For Burning 
and Venus Observed—which have proved such good box-office) needs no 
emphasising ; but that the appeal of his work can, in any real sense, be 
regarded as wide will strike many of us as much more open to question and 
likely to remain so. Perhaps, this tribute by an enthusiastic admirer may do 
something towards enlarging his audience and suggest to the intelligent 
reader that his ‘‘ vision of the world in the light of re-enchantment ”’ is one 
that it might be profitable for more people, in these sorely disenchanted days, 
to share and make their own. 

The Appreciation starts, fitly enough, with a personal “‘ Portrait of the 
Poet,” with whom, whilst serving with him in the Forces, Mr. Stanford 
enjoyed some pleasurable contacts, and it ends, no less fitly, with a general 
survey of the playwright’s achievements, in the light of the special message 
which he aims, through those achievements, to deliver to the world—the — 
message, namely, that, in his considered opinion, all life, wherever and 
however lived, merits reverence for its element of sacred mystery, and that 
even the most commonplace or contemptible of finite creatures may lay 
claim to some kinship with the Infinite, some metaphysical value in the’ 
reckonings of the Universe. 

The intervening chapters are mainly devoted to a detailed and painstaking 
description of Fry’s various contributions to the contemporary theatre, 
descriptions illustrated not only verbally with a wealth of quotations from the 
plays but also pictorially, with some good photographs of the players, taken, 
literally, “in the act.”” So we are made fairly familiar with both the land- 
scapes and figures of the three aforesaid comedies, the two religious festival 
plays (The Boy with a Cart and Thor, with Angels, which deal vividly with 
the stormy dawn of Christianity in Britain) and the one tragedy, wherein, 
though an early work, Mr. Stanford discerns some of “ the deepest probings ” 
of the poet’s mind. Decidedly, this imaginative reconstruction of Israel’s 
escape from Egypt (suggestively titled The Firstborn) possesses a really 
moving plot and a few lifelike characters; and the harsh uneven verse to 
which, here, as elsewhere, Fry wilfully remains faithful (despite the obvious 
affront it must give to the classical scholar’s ear), flowers, now and again, 
into a thing of irresistible beauty. Mr. Stanford would. have us believe that 
the plays of Fry “ stand alone,” and possibly some such judgment is inevit- 
able for so enthusiastic a student of their peculiar fertility and forcefulness. 
The author’s further development should be worth watching. 

G. M. Hort. 


EXPERIMENTS IN UTOPIA* 


Writers called Utopians or dreamers by their contemporaries are often 
considered plagiators at a later time, as D’Alembert puts it. Indeed, the 
unattainable of one period appears outmoded later, but some of the writings 
of the Utopians contain elements of permanent value. Marie Louise Berneri, 
who died in 1949, was an anarchist. She assembled a number of useful 
quotations from a wide range of Utopian writers, embracing such different 
works as those of Plato and Plutarch, Hertzka and Wells. Her Introduction 
favours an anarchist liberalism rather than planning, following in this 
respect the teaching of Herbert Read. Although her conclusions may 
sometimes be doubted by Socialists and active planners, her material is 
of the greatest importance. It shows astonishingly for our specialised age 
how all-embracing the Utopians’ visions were, ranging from education, 


* Journey Through Utopia. By M. L. Berneri. Routledge and Kegan Paul 6: 
Heavens on Earth. By Mark Holloway. Turnstile Press. eas Seley a 
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architecture and Communism to conceptions of a universal religion and a 
universal State. Equally interesting are the limitations in the Utopians’ 
outlook, as when they—children of their particular historical situation— 
accept without a challenge the inferior social position of women or slavery. 
Not all were Communists or democrats. St. Simon despised the masses, 
Fourier believed in private property, and Owen had no faith in State inter- 
vention. As to the question of what remains as permanent in the Utopians’ 
teaching, the answer may be subjective. But the mental processes described 
by Hobhouse and Ginsberg as “ universalism’’ and “ internalisation ”’ 
characterise the historical sequence of the Utopians’ thought, and point 
a way to future developments. 

Mark Holloway’s Heavens on Earth contains a comprehensive survey—the 
first to be published in England—of the associative and Communist settle- 
ments in the United States and traces fully the diverse history of these centres 
of inspiration. It is fascinating to see how in some instances these settlements 
survived right up to the present century in spite of financial difficulties and a 
dearth of leadership. On the other hand—many communities developed at 
first very rapidly and then quickly broke up. Although some of the members, 
by no means all Utopians, were cranks, the majority seem to have been 
genuine idealists. Grateful as one is to Mr. Holloway for/the survey of 
American communities, one cannot help regretting the separation of the 
centres in the United States from those in Europe, especially since some of 
the founders and chief promoters were French, like Fourier and Cabet, or 
German like some leaders lesser known in this country. The style is lucid 
and the vividly told story is refreshing and stimulating. The illustrations 
help us to understand the lives of the community settlers but reveal a 
number of little known characteristics such as the relationship between the 
Shaker meeting house in New Lebanon with Quaker architecture in this 
country and the United States. The tradition of European ideal planning as 
first developed in Italy in the sixteenth century and later continued in 
France in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is ignored, although 
some of the plans reproduced are undoubtedly based on these traditions. 
If the aim of Mr. Holloway was to interest a wider public in the problem of 
Utopia he has succeeded. If, on the other hand, it was to stimulate the 
thought of those already acquainted with the importance of the subject, a 
more serious treatment would seem to have been indicated. 

HELEN ROSENAU. 


JOHN BUNYAN* 


It was a courageous task for a Frenchman, the Professor of English 
Literature at the University of Dijon, to undertake a study of John Bunyan. 
Not only was there the difficulty of analysing his enigmatic character, but 
even more complex were the intricacies of Puritanism, or, as the author 
describes it, “‘ the spiritual significancies ”’ of this movement which nourished 
his genius. Surely it is M. Talon’s “ strong liking for the tinker ”’ that has 
carried him over the obstacles that might have deterred other foreigners, 
and has made this study the success it is. Only a slight résumé of Bunyan’s 
life is given, in order that the reader’s attention may be concentrated on the 
spiritual drama of which he was the central figure, through “ his apostolic 
ardour, his restlessness that had to be appeased, his sensibility reaching out 
for human contact, his imagination bent on realising its dreams, and his 

* John Bunyan—the Man and His Works. By Henri Talon. English Translation by 
Barbara Watt. Rockliff. 25s. 
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soul avid for self-contemplation.” And, like a shaft of light illuminating all, — 
was the fervour of his faith. Staats ae | 

We are used to thinking of Bunyan as only the author of Pilgrim's Progress, 
but M. Talon suggests that not enough attention has been given by critics to 
his Grace Abounding, and praises it equally, for its literary merit, with all his 
other better-known works. It is especially in his Discourse on Prayer, where 
Bunyan describes his emotions, that his biographer feels that he has taken 
his place ‘‘ among the greatest figures of Christianity.” The author’s theory 
is that, until his conversion, Bunyan’s mind was filled with a blending of 
fiction and Scripture. Fiction, repressed for a time, broke forth again in his 
mature mind in the joy of creation, and, says the author, “ the Pilgrim was 
born in a sort of dazzle of violence, ideas flew like sparks .. . they threatened _ 
to devour the religious work in progress.” Summing up his study of this 
complex figure, M. Talon says: ‘‘ At any rate Bunyan incarnates the Puritan 
spirit at its best and most durable ; its gravity, its solemn approach to life, 
its taste for endeavour,’ and concludes that his work gained in richness and 
power by being written during the storm and stress of Puritan oppression. 

It is with admiration we close this book. Students of Bunyan may not’ 
agree with all the facts and theories expressed, especially on the matter of his 
mysticism, but they are given with generosity and a width of understanding. 
It is obvious that M. Talon wishes us to share his admiration for Bunyan, but 
the author never protrudes himself, and restrains his own enthusiasm, 
showing up the weaknesses as well as the virtues of the man of deep spiritual — 
faith. We are indeed grateful for this sympathetic and illuminating study. 
A word of praise must go to the illustrations, which are of both artistic and 
historical interest ; and to Mrs. Barbara Watt for her admirable translation. 

THEODORA ROSCOE. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE* 


Few historical periods are so famous and have attracted the attention of 
sO many serious scholars as the Italian Renaissance. It comes therefore 
rather as a shock that the enquirer into Renaissance architecture is frequently 
not only unable to get information on matters of detail, but is also left hazy 
with regard to principles of judgment. Both these deficiencies Professor 
Wittkower seeks to remedy. Although the studies are not systematically 
co-ordinated, they range from “ The Centrally Planned Church ”’ to ‘‘ The 
Problem of Harmonic Proportion in Architecture.’’ They are connected in 
the author’s mind by his understanding of the cultural unity of the period, 
which manifests itself in the different branches of art. Problems raised are of 
a fundamental nature, such as the place of religion in Renaissance society. 
The author stresses the religious element in the centrally planned church, 
but the question remains whether the underlying sentiment should be 
regarded as Christian. Another important set of problems raised is the 
nature of the systems of proportion in music and architecture, especially 
with regard to Palladio. Here again, new ground is broken, although no clear- 
cut solutions are reached. Indeed the author is almost too modest, and one 
can only hope that in a future monograph on Palladio he will give the results 
of his research in a more complete manner. But even at this stage it can be 
said that any future study of the Italian Renaissance will be based upon and 
will have to continue the research contained in Professor Wittkower’s 
“ Principles.” 


HELEN ROSENAU. 


* Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism. By Rudolf Wittkower. The 
vce Institute, University of London, 1949. Studies of the Warburg Institute, 
ol. 19. 35s. 
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